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Wednesday to the policy, if not to the letter, 
of the Lloyd George pledge was a good deal 
more complete than had generally been expected. 
The policy, he said, was in his opinion “ absolutely 
right,” and ought to be adopted whether the pledge 


ORD GREY’S public adhesion in his speech on 


itself could be literally fulfilled or not. This speech 
will presumably prevent any split in the Liberal Party 
on this subject. There is a sense, however, in which 
the pledge is more important than the policy, for in 
connection with such a problem as the relief of excep- 
tional (as distinguished from normal or seasonal) 
unemployment, time is of the essence of the contract. 
We took Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge to mean, as it 
undoubtedly did mean, that in face of the present 
situation he was prepared not merely to do all that 
seems “reasonably possible,” but to adopt heroic 
measures, and take risks if necessary in order to achieve 
the impossible—or what most people regard as the 
impossible. He achieved the impossible in his first 
year at the Ministry of Munitions. Why should he 
not do it again in face of a serious, if much less serious, 
situation? It is that memory of thirteen years ago 
which gives force and sting to his pledge. It is easy 
to promise a policy; it is a very different thing to 
promise to carry it out with a time-limit. That suggests 
business at once—and the ending of the era of Baldwinian 
platitudes. 
** * * 

We are not surprised to have received from Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, the Secretary of the Labour Party, 
the appeal for funds which we print this week in our 


correspondence columns. 
a Labour journal. 


THE New STATESMAN is not 
Indeed, during the past few years 
we have found cause to criticise rather severely several 
of the major features of the Labour Party’s policy and 
programme—features which, for the most part, have now 
been abandoned. But the very fact that we are inde- 
pendent of party ties makes us all the more anxious to 
see the forthcoming election fought out on the merits 
of the rival parties and programmes and not on the 
unequal capacities of their respective purses. It is 
common knowledge that the Labour Party’s finances have 
been crippled partly by the trade depression, but much 
more by Mr. Baldwin’s Trade Disputes Act of 1927; for 
while the great majority of members in the leading Trade 
Unions appear to have contracted in and agreed to pay 
the political levy, the process of getting this done has 
taken time, and meanwhile the Labour Party has had 
no chance of building up a reserve fund in anticipation 
of election needs. Mr. Lloyd George is known to have 
all the money he and his 500 candidates could need 
even for a succession of General Elections. Mr. Baldwin, 
with the serried ranks of property behind him, is hardly 
likely to be short. But Mr. MacDonald can neither 
sell honours nor expect more than a very few big 
donations. The Labour Party is therefore fully within 
its rights in making a public appeal to those who 
sympathise with its policy. For though it is able to 
rely more largely than its rivals on voluntary service, 
nevertheless a General Election, in the huge con- 
stituencies of to-day, is bound to be a very costly 
affair. 
* * * 

No sane person in India can condone the outrage 
committed in the Legislative Assembly last Monday. The 
bombs were thrown partly in revenge for the recent 
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arrests of Communist leaders on charges of conspiracy, 
and partly as a protest against the Public Safety and the 
Trades Disputes Bills. At the moment of the outrage 
the latter had just been carried, and Mr. Patel, the 
President of the Assembly, was on the point of giving his 
ruling as to whether the debate on the former should 
be resumed. A “ Red leaflet ” dropped from the gallery 
purported to explain the assassins’ policy. It was a 
document composed by desperate fanatics, cursing the 
Reforms, the Simon Commission and the “ so-called 
Indian Parliament,” citing “the French anarchist 
martyr Vaillant’ (who hurled a bomb in the Palais 
Bourbon in 1898), and calling on the representatives of 
the people to return to their constituencies and ‘‘ prepare 
the masses for the coming revolution.” If the revolution 
ever was coming, we can imagine nothing better calcu- 
lated to make it halt than this exploit. Indian 
Nationalism can get no profit from it; few of its fol- 
lowers and none of its responsible leaders will associate 
themselves with such maniac methods. They are likely, 
indeed, to be forced with greater or less reluctance to 
support the Government policy of dealing drastically 
with agitators. On the larger aspect of the affair, it is 
important to remember that the throwing of these 
bombs has no real relevance to the problem which 
Sir John Simon has been set to solve. There are 
handfuls of lunatics to be found in every country that 
is in upheaval, and while it may be necessary to repress 
them in India, it would be rank folly to make that 
necessity an excuse (as we are urged by certain of our 
Die-hards to do) for repressing the whole Indian people. 


* * ok 


The fighting in China has gone well for the National 
Government. The defeat of Wuhan appears to be 
complete. Its forces have been broken up rapidly and 
with very little bloodshed; its leaders and its organisa- 
tion are scattered to the winds. Chiang Kai-shek took 
over Hankow last week-end without any disturbance, 
and his success has enhanced both his own prestige 
and the authority of the Nanking Government. Chiang 
does not, however, regard the job as quite finished. 
There must be a “ mopping-up,” he says, of other 
counter-revolutionary and reactionary elements, by 
which are presumably meant Communists and any 
other military organisations which defy Nanking. And 
when this is done, he himself proposes to resign all his 
political and military offices and take a rest. This 
announcement has not unnaturally created surprise 
and even dismay. Why should a victor resign in the 
hour of his triumph? Chiang’s own explanation seems 
to be that he has sinned in not having taken measures 
which would have prevented the present civil war. 
Another explanation—which looks a little more likely 
to a western eye—is that he has got himself into a 
political mess, has made many enemies and many 
promises which he finds it hard to fulfil, and that he 
counts on being pressed, after a brief spell of retirement, 
to return to the head of affairs with a clean slate. If 
this is so, it may be for the good of China and of the 
world at large. But we shall wait and see whether 
he does resign after all. The ways of Chinese generals 
are as unpredictable as those of an English April. 

x * * 


The consequences of Dr. Seipel’s resignation are at 
present difficult to determine. The nominal reasons 
for the Austrian Chancellor’s withdrawal at a moment 
when Austria is still seeking a new foreign loan in 
America are, first, his desire for a better working of 
the parliamentary system, and, secondly, his belief that 
his own person constitutes the chief stumbling block to 
an improved understanding among the various political 


i 





parties. There are, however, other reasons for his 
decision. He has been blamed for the losses which his | 
own party, the Christian Socialists, have suffered, and | 
as a good Catholic he has taken this censure to heart. | 
From time to time, too, he has had difficulties with the | 
Pan-German party and with the small Agrarian party | 
which helped him to maintain his majority. For the 
latter he was too much identified with clericalism., 
For the former his views on the Anschluss question | 
were not radical enough. Dr. Seipel is an astute 
politician who knows all the moves in the Austrian 
political game, and who prefers to resign when he 
himself chooses and not when his opponents elect. 
The combination of circumstances to which we have 
referred has probably induced him to believe that the 
present moment is the opportune one for him to reculer 
pour mieux sauter. If his resignation can produce a 
more peaceful atmosphere in Austrian politics, his 
temporary retirement may prove a blessing. Its conse- 
quences, however, may be far otherwise. ‘There is 
nothing that the Austrian Fascists desire less than a 
smoother working of the Austrian parliamentary system, | 
and already their leaders have been rattling their 
sabres. It is extremely improbable that they will | 
attempt to give practical effect to their threat of 
‘** marching on Vienna sword in hand ”’; but this aspect 
of Dr. Seipel’s resignation requires careful watching. 


* * * 


Another instrument of peace has now been forged 
in the shape of a Treaty of Friendship, Conciliation 
and Arbitration between Greece and Jugoslavia. It 
is a long and tight-packed document, which elaborates 
in detail the machinery for settling disputes. This 
machinery, indeed, makes up the greater part of the 
treaty, and is evidently designed to be fool-proof; not 
much reliance is placed on “ friendship.”” Nevertheless, 
whatever criticism it may be open to, it is a welcome 
complement to the Italo-Greek treaty of last autumn. 
In domestic affairs the broom of the Jugoslav dictator- 
ship has been busy sweeping out superfluous bureaucrats. 
Four Ministries have been abolished—Public Health, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Religion and Agrarian Reform— 
and their work is to be carried on in departments of 
those that are left. Under-Secretaries of State are 
also abolished; no Minister will be allowed more than © 
one First-class Assistant; the Premier is to decide how | 
many sections a Ministry may have, and each Minister 
will exercise close supervision over his own staff. This | 
is a reform at which the mouths of some of our “ econo- | 
mists ” at home will probably water! In Jugoslavia it | 
will no doubt save a certain amount of money, and every | 
penny that can be saved there is wanted. We hope it | 
will also make for greater efficiency. Certainly the j 
country had some dead-weights among the officials of | 
the seventeen Ministries that it was carrying. If these | 
measures succeed in raising the quality as well as| 
reducing the numbers of the Civil Service, it will be | 
something worth boasting of. 

* % ** 


The programme on which the Conservative party 
proposes to fight the General Election will not be known [ 
until next week. But already rumours are circu: | 
lating in plenty. From the recent speeches of Mr. Neville | 
Chamberlain and other Ministers, it is evident that | 
slum clearance is likely to figure largely in the) 
programme. If, as Mr. Chamberlain’s utterances | 
suggest, this implies a scheme based chiefly on the} 
re-conditioning of old houses rather than the construc: | 
tion of new ones, it is as well to remember the fate of| 
the Act already passed by the Government for re-condi- | 
tioning in the rural areas. This Act has been, so far, 
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practically a dead letter. We do not deny that there 
is plenty of scope for a practical policy of putting old 
houses in good habitable order. But it will not be 
easy to achieve that without either making a present 
of public money to slum-landlords, or taking large 
urban areas under direct public ownership. And, in 
any case, the greatest need is for the building of new 
dwellings, of the smaller types, at rents which the 
worse-paid workers can afford. The real solution of 
the slum problem lies mainly in the provision of better 
alternative accommodation. The Government seems to 
have been mainly concerned during the past year or 
two in checking house-building by the reduction of the 
subsidy. Does it now propose a complete reversal of 
policy? Unless it does, talk of big schemes of slum- 
clearance is bound to be mere eye-wash. 


* * * 


Apart from the slum problem, rumours are rife that 
the Tories intend, at this eleventh hour, to enter the 
lists against the Liberal and Labour parties with a 
scheme of their own for the prevention of unemploy- 
ment. Something of this sort they will, indeed, be 
almost compelled to do. But it is nearly impossible 
for them to make any proposals that will even sound 
convincing; for most of their leading spokesmen have 
been busy, up to the last day or two, explaining why 
any scheme of the kind would be bound to fail, and 
would only check the alleged national revival of trade. 
They will be bound to rely on a re-shuffling of the cards 
already in their hand. They will doubtless promise 
to make roads; but they can hardly promise as many as 
Mr. Lloyd George—for there is at least a risk that they 
may have to carry their promises into effect. They 
will promise slum-clearance ; but, as we have seen, they 
will not find it easy to escape from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
record. Beyond this, what have they to suggest, 
except the familiar remedies of safeguarding and emi- 
gration? As far as we can see, nothing. Mr. Churchill, 
indeed, can hardly be supposed to have window-dressed 
a surplus with no object in view; and he may have 
something up his sleeve. But the Tories can scarcely 
at one and the same time attack Labour and Mr. 
Lloyd George for promising the impossible, and produce 
a rival list of “* impossibilities ” of their own. 

* * * 


Sir Ralph Wedgwood, on behalf of the railway 
companies, disclaims any alarm at the returns just 
issued of railway traffic and receipts during 1928. The 
railways, it is true, have lost heavily in numbers of 
passengers, more heavily in passenger receipts, and 
most heavily of all in goods traffic and receipts. But, 
though their loss of gross revenue is more than 
£8,000,000, their expenses are down by over £6,000,000, 
so that their net loss is only about £2,000,000. Even 
this hardly looks encouraging on the face of it; but 
Sir Ralph Wedgwood urges that the returns show 
satisfactory features. The railways, he says, are no 
longer losing goods traffic to the road transport concerns ; 
for the fall in goods receipts is due to bad trade and 
not to road competition. They are still losing passengers, 
but at a decreasing rate; and they rely on cheapened 
fares and increased facilities to get the traffic back. 
The managers’ optimism seems to be based chiefly on 
the expectation of improving trade, especially in coal. 
Sir Ralph Wedgwood, however, points out that a large 
part of the decrease in running expenses is due to 
cheaper coal. If the railways get more coal to carry, 
will they not also have probably to pay more for the 
coal they use? The battle between road and rail 
transport is by no means yet near its end; and we agree 
with the railway managers that there is no assured 


ground for pessimism. But is not Sir Ralph Wedgwood’s 
optimism, on its side, more than a little forced ? 
* * % 


When the Trade Unions in the woollen industry 
agreed, a few months ago, to support the employers 
in an application for safeguarding, it was generally 
understood that this support was part of a bargain. The 
operatives’ leaders were not in favour of a duty on 
imported woollen goods—indeed, they gave evidence 
against the proposal when it was mooted before. But 
they were threatened with a reduction in wages; and 
it was understood that this would not be pressed if 
they would agree to support the claim for a duty. 
Finally, in face of a sharp difference of opinion, a 
majority of the Trade Unions concerned agreed to do 
this. Their best-known leader, Mr. Ben Turner, 
protested strongly, and received a good deal of support; 
but he was overruled. Evidence was then duly given 
by the Unions in support of the safeguarding appeal, 
and the case was argued out before a Safeguarding 
Tribunal. The hearings finished last week; and no 
sooner were they over than certain of the employers in 
the woollen industry demanded an immediate reduction 
in wages and, refusing to negotiate with the Unions, 
announced their intention of enforcing it at once. The 
operatives have now taken a ballot, the result of which 
is still unknown as we write, on the question of resisting 
the reductions. The result of the safeguarding inquiry 
has also still to be announced; but clearly the operatives 
have not gained anything by supporting it. They now 
run the risk of losing both ways—by a wage-reduction 
and by the imposition of a duty. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: There is no possi- 
bility of a popular Free State budget, but unexpected 
increases in revenue have simplified things for Mr. Blythe, 
and the chances are that he will succeed in making 
ends meet without laying additional burdens on the 
taxpayer. Even if the Dail could be induced to consent 
to increased taxation, Ministers would lose support in 
the country; and,as the result of the North Dublin 
by-election proved, they are not in a position where 
they can afford to take risks. At the best, Mr. Blythe 
cannot hope to do more than mark time, and he will 
be hard put to it to carry the economies which are 
essential if he is to balance his budget. Even more 
important than the bearing of the revenue returns on 
the Government’s financial problem is the indication 
they give that general economic conditions are improving. 
For a country as poor as Ireland, the fact that invest- 
ments in Savings Certificates have increased by half 
a million during the year is decidedly encouraging. 
Once the Free State farmer manages to turn the corner, 
it will be relatively easy going for everybody else. 
Ministers are also cheered by the knowledge that 
Mr. de Valera is not finding his campaign for the 
repudiation of land annuities quite as simple as it 
looked. As might be expected, the cry that no money 
from this source should be paid to England was taken 
up with enthusiasm in the rural districts by tenants, 
who assumed, as a matter of course, that the cash 
would remain in their pockets. Mr. de Valera, like 
other Fianna Fail propagandists, used language that 
strengthened this assumption, but at last he has been 
forced to declare that, were he in power, while he 
would leave the stockholders to extract their dividends 
from the British authorities, he would insist upon the 
farmers paying him. Naturally, the farmers do not 
see things in this light, and if Free State Ministers 
make good use of their opportunity they should speedily 
turn the tables on the organisers of the shabbiest and 
most dishonest crusade that has disgraced Irish politics. 
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RUSSIAN CREDITS 


HE British Trade Delegation has evidently been 
enjoying its trip to Russia. It has also learned 
a good deal about Russian life, about the 
progress that has been made, despite the odd doctrines 
of the Bolsheviks, about the potentialities of the country, 
both in industry and agriculture, and about the pro- 
spects which are open to British trade. It even had these 
prospects put into definite figures for it by Mr. Piatakoff, 
the President of the Russian State Bank. In carrying 
out their five-year programme of development, he said, 
the Soviet Government could place orders on the British 
market to the amount of £150,000,000 or even more. 
All this sounds good, and it is not surprising that mem- 
bers of the delegation, and many who are watching 
affairs from the outside, should be elated. But hope 
needs to be tempered with a large dose of doubt. Mr. 
Piatakoff insists that,if we are to get these handsome 
orders, there must first be a resumption of normal 
diplomatic relations between Russia and Great Britain, 
and he even seems to hint at a further condition in the 
shape of loans backed by the British Government. On 
that we may observe three things. First, this particular 
delegation of business men is not in a position to pledge 
credit to Russia, and still less to influence the Govern- 
ment to take a hand in the business. Secondly, the 
City, which is of course the all-important factor in the 
problem, does not want the Government’s help. And 
thirdly, diplomatic recognition, great as its value may 
be, is not the key which will open the door to British 
trade in Russia. That key is the liquidation of Russia’s 
debts. This is a fact which has to be faced, disagree- 
able though it may seem to the Bolsheviks and even to 
some people in this country; fine talk, big talk, honeyed 
talk, will not get round it. It will be a pity if the British 
visitors or Mr. Piatakoff and his friends do not realise 
this, for to ignore it will only delay the settlement that 
both the Russians and ourselves so urgently need. 
But if we do not throw our caps in the air over this 
picnic party, we must not be taken for pessimists. On 
the contrary, we believe that it is perfectly possible, and 
not very difficult, to come to a satisfactory arrange- 
ment, if we go about it in the right way. The first step 
on that way is for the Soviet Comey make an 
offer to liquidate its debts. Russia owés to various 
British firms and individuals—mainly in. respect of 
pre-war loans to public authorities and railways, and of 
properties that have been nationalised—a sum which has 
been put at about £250,000,000. If we make allowance 
for the exaggerated claims of the more fanciful and 
greedier sort of creditor, we may put it fairly at some- 
thing between £150,000,000 and £200,000,000. That is 
a large sum for one whose bank balance is near zero to 
have to pay. But in fact those to whom it is owed 
do not expect or ask to be paid in full. Outside the 
columns of certain Die-hard Tory newspapers there is 
no disposition to play the Shylock. British creditors of 
Russia would, we are assured, be content with a third, 
a quarter, or even less, of their paper claims. This does 
not seem to us ungenerous, nor do we see why any 
Socialist should regard such a payment as wrong in 
principle. The Bolsheviks themselves, indeed, have 
admitted its fairness, however reluctant they may have 


been to make the admission. But this is not all. 
return, Russia would get the credits she wants—and 
not merely as a matter of grace, but as a matter of 
business. 
is to Soviet officials that Russia can only meet her 
liabilities by the development of her resources. She 
has embarked on a big scheme of reconstruction; she 


In | 


For it is as obvious to British bankers as it | 


needs capital for the equipment of factories, mines and | 


railways, for electrification, for building, for agricultural 
improvements. She wants imports, and _ particularly 
British goods. She wants foreign markets for her 
exports, and particularly the British market, which 
for a whole range of her products, from corn and timber 
to tinned fish, obviously bulks far larger than any other. 
The City is quite alive to all this, and knows that if we 
are to get money out of Russia we have got to put 
money into Russia. Nor is it contested that, in such 
trade as has been carried on between the two countries 
in the past few years, the Soviet Government has been 
scrupulous and punctual in meeting its obligations. It 
may be asked, of course, whether the scrupulousness 
and the punctuality would be maintained after Russia 
had got all the financial aid she wanted from us. But 
the answer to that is another question: ‘* When will 
Russia have got all the financial aid she wants from 
us?’ Not in ten or twenty years, surely, or in any 
time which the most cautious lender would think of 
bringing into his reckoning. 

This, then, in three words is the position of the 
British bankers as we understand it. They say to 
Moscow : 
with you; you want credit from us. 
an offer of a composition of your debts. 


** ‘You want trade with us and we want trade 


Very well; make | 
We shall be | 


content with a few shillings in the pound. We do | 


not ask you to make this composition unconditionally ; 
it will be clearly understood that you will get the 
credits you want from us. There will be no question 
of the British Government standing behind us; for 
that we do not need. Our guarantee will lie in the 
knowledge that your assets are ample to cover your 
liabilities, and that it will not pay you to default.” 
What is it that prevents the Russians from settling on 
such terms? Nothing else, we think, than suspicion. 
The history of the past ten years has, it must be 
admitted, given them some ground for being suspicious 
of us, as it has given us ground for being suspicious 
of them. They are not sure about those credits, and 
they fear that, by taking the line we have just indicated, 
they may risk losing what they have got at present. 
What they have got at present is a certain volume of 
trade with this country, conducted on very favourable 
terms. They enjoy excellent relations with certain 
wealthy British firms, on the strength of which they 
are allowed good credit facilities by British banks. 
Their comfortable position depends, of course, on that 
punctuality of payment of which Mr. Piatakoff boasted 
in his speech the other day. But suppose the Soviet 
Government undertook to pay the debts. Then, unless 
it could count certainly on the credits necessary for that 
development of Russia which must be the source of 
payment, there would be a grave danger of its defaulting. 
And in the public eye, or the banker’s eye, a default 
in the debt payment would be as bad as a default in 
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trading transactions with Metropolitan Vickers. The 
Russians’ reputation for honesty would have gone; 
they could no longer rely on the favour, small but not 
unimportant, that they now enjoy from the British 
banks. 

If it is some such fear, as we believe it is, that makes 
them hesitate, it ought not to be hard to dispel it. 
The men who direct affairs in Moscow are intelligent 
enough, though sometimes, for the edification of the 
masses or the maniacs of the Third International, they 
pretend to be silly. They are quite well informed about 
the financial and industrial world in this country. 
They know that the mind of the City is not voiced in 
the leading articles of the Morning Post, and that Jix 
is not the Governor of the Bank of England. They 
cannot possibly believe that men of standing in London 
who struck a bargain on debts and credits would go 
back on their word. If they say that they want further 
assurance that British creditors and British bankers 
and industrialists are actually ready for such a bargain, 
why not let them have it? There are plenty of inter- 
mediaries who could give it. And, the assurance given 
and accepted, it would surely be easy to send a delega- 
tion of half a dozen really representative bankers and 
business men to negotiate the matter. It is in that 
way, at any rate, that we expect the problem to be 
solved. It will not be solved in Moscow this week, 
or at the British polls next month. If the Russian 
policy of Mr. Baldwin’s Government becomes a promi- 
nent election issue, it will no doubt help to lose them 
votes—and very justly too. But not even a Conservative 
defeat will ensure us the trade that we want and the 
Russians the credits that they want. The politicians 
may help a little or hinder a little; the decision lies on 
the knees of the Kremlin and the City. 


MORE ABOUT THE PREVENTION 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


H many months past we have been steadily urging 
in these columns the need for a large and immediate 
plan of providing work for the unemployed. At 
the outset we were practically alone in urging this; but 
gradually, during recent months, other voices have joined 
in with ours, until we have evidently the preponderant body 
of opinion on our side. The Government, indeed, appears 
to be still unconverted; but in these last days of a dying 
Parliament no one much cares what the Government 
thinks or says. It is already clear enough that the provision 
of work for the unemployed will be the outstanding issue at 
the General Election next month and that, whatever Govern- 
ment may come to power thereafter, some scheme of 
emergency employment will have to be set on foot. 

There are, however, as our correspondence columns bear 
witness, still critics who question the wisdom and practica- 
bility of the policy which we have put forward. These 
critics appear to fall, roughly, into two groups. There are 
some who hold that suitable work cannot be found for the 
unemployed, because all the work for which there is an 
adequate social demand is being done already. By these 
critics it is urged that the starting of new works with State 
help will only divert resources from other work that is now 
being done, with the result that the aggregate volume of 
employment will not be increased, or at all events not in 
Proportion to the effort involved. The national demand 


for labour appears, in the view of these critics, to be a fixed 
amount, which State action can influence little, if at all. 
We must, on this showing, simply put up with the unem- 
ployment that fate sends, and confine our efforts to the 
provision of some form of maintenance, in the hope that 
the demand for labour will in due course revive, and 
prosperity return, not as a work of man, but rather as a gift 
from the gods. 

The second school of critics is hardly less discouraging. 
In its view, all or nearly all work deliberately set on foot 
by the State as a means of combating unemployment is 
bound to be uneconomic, and to result in a small return 
for a heavy and unjustifiable expenditure of public money. 
The past history of “ relief works ” is quoted in support of 
this opinion. Men engaged on relief work, it is urged, have 
been almost always inefficient workers and have, moreover, 
regarded their jobs as a form of “* task-work,” and done as 
little as they could in return for their keep. History, it is 
said, will only repeat itself if the State now attempts to find 
work for any considerable number of those who are unem- 
ployed. The work will be done badly, at high cost, and it 
will be, in the spirit in which it will be carried out, hardly 
if at all less demoralising than the receipt of relief without 
any work being asked for in return. 

These two lines of attack on the policy of providing work 
for the unemployed merit very different degrees of respect. 
The contention that there is an automatically determined 
volume of employment, which it is quite beyond the power 
of the State to increase, we find it impossible to take 
seriously. It is a doctrine derived from the old laisser 
faire ideas of economics, according to which all forms of 
State action, except the protection of the rights of property, 
were dismissed out of hand as unwarrantable interferences 
with the laws of nature. Surely it is clear enough to-day 
that these supposed laws do not exist, and that State policy 
can usefully exert a very great influence on both the volume 
and the character of employment in the community. 

By this time at least it should be clear to everyone that 
there is a great deal of work in this country that urgently 
needs doing, is not being done, and is calculated, when it 
is done, to add greatly to the efficiency of the British 
productive system. Mr. Lloyd George, we think, has 
devoted, in his proposals, far too lop-sided an attention to 
the problem of road development; but it is obvious that 
there is, in the construction and improvement of roads, 
a great field for the employment of additional labour in 
work which will add to the productive capacity of British 
industry. If, instead of repeatedly raiding the Road Fund, 
Chancellors of the Exchequer would set on foot a large-scale 
national plan of road development, they would not, indeed. 
solve the unemployment problem, but they would contribute 
considerably to its solution. And the same points clearly 
apply to the speeding up of the pace of electrical develop- 
ment, to the expansion of the telephone service, to land 
drainage, and to the other forms of public work included 
in the plans put forward alike by Mr. Lloyd George and 
by the Labour Party. 

Housing, on which Mr. Lloyd George lays little stress, 
provides an even greater opportunity for the expansion of 
desirable public work. It is a sheer absurdity that, in face 
of the continued shortage of working-class houses, especially 
of the smaller types, and of the nation’s utter failure to 
tackle the question of slum clearance, there should be, at 
the present time, approximately 200,000 building-trades 
operatives out of work. Parliament pledged itself, under 
the Labour Government of 1924, to a continuous plan of 
house erection up to the maximum capacity of the building 
industry to carry out the work. This pledge has been 
brought to naught by the policy of Mr. Baldwin’s Govern- 
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ment in progressively reducing the subsidy, and thus almost 
halving the pace of house-building during the past two 
years. But a reversal of this policy is easy; and there 
should be no difficulty in not merely absorbing the entire 
available labour of the building industry, but also in pro- 
viding openings for the training and entry into the industry 
of many thousands of additional workers. 

Housing ought, in our view, to be put even before road 
development among the services which offer the prospect 
of a large immediate addition to the volume of employ- 
ment. It has the advantage, not merely of employing 
extra workers, but of giving to a great body of skilled workers 
the prospect of steady employment at their own jobs. 
Housing, at any rate, is not at all open tothe charge of 
the second group of critics mentioned above. It is not 
** relief work ” in the sense in which they use the term; and 
there is no reason whatever why any of the building opera- 
tions to be stimulated by State action should bear any 
resemblance to “ task-work.” 

That brings us to considering more generally this second 
group of objections. We agree that, in the past, State 
schemes for the provision of work have often been so ad- 
ministered as to degenerate into mere “ relief works,” in 
which the workers employed have not felt under any 
obligation to give of their best. But is this in the nature of 
the case, or has it been merely the result of bad organisa- 
tion? The “ relief works ” which are in our critics’ minds 
have been carried through under schemes hastily improvised 
to meet a sudden emergency, and with only the sketchiest 
provision for organisation and supervision of any sort. 
They have been staffed, not by the most suitable labour 
that could be found, but by the neediest among the chronic 
claimants of unemployment relief. No attempt has usually 
been made either to train the workers for them or to apply 
restorative treatment where their productive powers have 
been undermined by long periods of unemployment and 
semi-starvation. Schemes started along such lines are, of 
course, doomed to failure; but we cannot accept the view 
that all schemes for providing employment must necessarily 
be bungled in this way. 

The moral of past failures is, not that it is impossible to 


| provide work on economic lines, but that any schemes for 


doing this will need careful and systematic organisation. 
Men will have to be accepted for particular jobs on the score 


not of mere need but of suitability. Work on any scheme 


' will have to remain purely voluntary, in order that it may 


not be regarded as mere “ task-work ”; and therefore men 
will have to be given the right of refusing it without sacri- 
ficing their claims to unemployment benefit or relief. 
“qually, those in charge of the work will need to retain full 
rights of dismissing from any scheme workers who fail to 
pull their weight. For all jobs requiring any degree of 
skill, suitable training courses—on the lines of the small 
training centres already at work under the Ministry of 
Labour—will have to be provided; and for all men whose 
morale and physique have suffered as a result of prolonged 
idleness special restorative measures will need to be devised. 

If these conditions can be fulfilled, as they surely can, 
why do our critics think that work cannot be provided on a 
reasonably economic basis? There is no doubt at all that 
there is plenty of useful work waiting to be done, as soon as 
the State is willing either to do it or to give local authorities 
or private enterprise the necessary encouragement to set it 
on foot. There is no doubt that workers of good productive 
quality are available; for, while the unemployed doubtless 
include the “‘ unemployable,” the depression in the basic 
industries has flung many of the best, steadiest and most 
productive of our workers out of a job. There is no doubt, 
either, that the necessary organising capacity will be forth- 


coming, if the trouble is taken to seek it out; for there is | 


plenty of unemployment among trained organisers and 
technicians as well as among manual workers. 

In view of these facts, the case for a big scheme designed 
to provide direct additional employment for those now out 
of work seems to us to be overwhelming. But, while the 
critics are wrong in holding that this cannot be done, their 
criticism is not without its uses. For a light-hearted plunge, 
such as Mr. Lloyd George appears to contemplate, into a 
grandiose scheme of employment, without adequate pre- 
liminary attention to the problems of organisation, selection 
and training, would certainly be open to most of the objec- 
tions that have been alleged. 
provide work; but it is no less its business to see that this 
provision is efficiently organised, so as not only to get the 
work carried out on economic lines, but also to fit those 
engaged upon it for a return to normal industry as fast as 


openings can be secured by the restoration of ordinary 
demand. 


TROUBLED INDIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

T is evident that the outlook in India is causing some 
I apprehension among interests here which are inti- 
mately concerned with commerce in that country. 
This fact is emphasised by the speeches delivered at recent 
meetings of shareholders of Indian banks in London, and 
private advices confirm the view that those responsible for 
preserving the peace in India have an anxious task before 
them. There seems, indeed, to be a possibility that the 
problem of Constitutional reform may be relegated for a 
time to the background owing to the activities of men who 
are apparently more concerned with stirring up strife than 
with securing sane and ordered progress. In dealing a few 
weeks ago with an appeal arising out of communal troubles, 
Mr. Justice Dalal, of the Allahabad High Court, is reported 
to have said that, if the Angel Gabriel came down to make 


It is the State’s business to | 





— 


an announcement, the Hindus would distrust him were he | 


in the garb of a Mohammedan, and the Mohammedans would 
distrust him if he came in the garb of a Hindu. There is a 
profound truth in this judicial utterance. Yet, in an 
atmosphere already conducive to outbreaks of violence, 
subversive movements have been inaugurated among an 
excitable population which unquestionably possess grave 
potentialities. The work of Communist agents among the 
labouring classes has already led to serious outbreaks of 
violence, and the bomb outrage at Delhi is an indication of 
the spirit that is abroad. 

There is no question here of securing the much-needed 
improvement of the lot of the industrial workers; a complete 
upheaval of society as it exists in India is the object aimed 
at. The efforts of genuine Indian Labour leaders are treated 
with contempt; the leaders themselves are the object of 
unrestrained invective. For years past the necessity of 
utilising the toiling masses for political purposes had been 
preached by Congress orators. The object in view was to 
facilitate the acquisition of power by a small oligarchy and 
not the raising of the economic status of the common people. 
The masses as a whole remained indifferent to political 
propaganda, but the preaching of Communist revolutionary 
doctrines among them has now inspired large bodies of 
workers with false hopes, and has also, unhappily, instigated 
them to lawless outbreaks. 

Mr. Gandhi’s renewed activity is also of illomen. It may 
be recalled that the Committee, presided over by Lord 
Hunter, which investigated the disorders arising out of the 
agitation against the Rowlatt Acts definitely declared : 
‘“* We have no hesitation in saying that in the Punjab and 
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elsewhere a familiarity and sympathy with disobedience to 
laws was engendered among large numbers of the people by 
Mr. Gandhi’s (Satyagraha) movement, and the law-abiding 
instincts which stand between society and outbreaks of 
violence were undermined at a time when their full strength 
was required.’ Since those words were written India has 
experienced the evils arising out of “‘ non-co-operation *’ and 
“passive resistance.” Undeterred, however, by the grim 
lessons of the past and by the obvious dangers of the present, 
Mr. Gandhi has launched another campaign which may lead 
to even more serious results. The burning of foreign cloth 
in Calcutta, for participation in which Mr. Gandhi was fined 
the equivalent of eighteen pence, may seem a trivial affair. 
It is well, however, to remember that the organisers of this 
demonstration had been served with notice by the police 
that the lighting of a bonfire in or near a public thoroughfare 
was illegal, and that the demonstration itself developed 
into a disturbance in which many officers of the law were 
injured. 

But there was more in the incident than that. The boycott 
of foreign goods was one of the weapons used in the agitation 
against the Partition of Bengal, and it led to the commission 
of acts of violence and to the cruel intimidation of Indian 
shopkeepers by immature youths who had been induced to 
join in the movement. The burning of foreign cloth, under 
the direction of Mr. Gandhi, was also a feature of the 
demonstration directed against the welcome to the Prince 
of Wales on his arrival in Bombay in 1921, which was 
followed by murderous rioting. When he realised the 
enormity of the excesses committed in Bombay, Mr. Gandhi 
issued what was described at the time as a maudlin con- 
fession of his incapacity to control the mob. “I am,” he 
said, “‘ more instrumental than any other in bringing into 
being the spirit of revolt. I find myself not fully capable 
of controlling and disciplining that spirit. I must do 
penance for it. For me the struggle is essentially religious.” 
And he accordingly undertook to observe every Monday a 
twenty-four hours’ fast “‘ till Swaraj is obtained.” But he 
has learned nothing from his experience of mob violence. 
At the recent demonstration in Calcutta he emphasised that 
the boycott of foreign cloth “‘ was only an effective weapon 
if they were to wake up on the Ist of January of next year 
as independence wallahs.” He made the usual plea for 
non-violence, and at the same time admitted the dangers 
involved in his proceedings. ‘‘ I know,” he declared, “ the 
tremendous consequences of civil disobedience and no-tax 
campaigns in a vast country like this, a country which has 
undisciplined masses; but a man who is mad after freedom, 
aman who is hungering for freedom—and, believe me, I am 
hungering for freedom—has to take tremendous risks and 
stake everything in order to gain that precious freedom.” 
There is no mistake, then, as to the attitude of Mr. Gandhi 
and his coadjutors, who demand that Swaraj shall be in- 
augurated before the end of 1929. Their demand is gro- 
tesque, but their programme may have untoward results. 

Considering the momentous issues involved in the associa- 
tion of this country and India, it is deplorable that interest 
in Indian affairs in England is so exiguous. Still, it has 
how to be recognised by the extreme Swarajists that no 
responsible political party here will tolerate revolutionary 
disorders in India or lend an ear to the vapourings of men 
who, if entrusted with the governance of that country, could 
not maintain the peace for a single day. Moreover, the 
participation of all British parties in the Simon Commission 
taught the Indian irreconcilable a salutary lesson. The 
impossibility of applying Western standards to India is 
forcibly illustrated by the influence which a visionary like 
Mr. Gandhi is able to exercise over millions of the people. 
Sir Sankaran Nair once described the Mahatma as “ an 


impulsive fanatic, indifferent to facts, but obsessed by 
phantasmagoria.” His aloofness from realities is, indeed, 
amazing. He has more than once expressed his indifference 
to the consequences which would follow the departure of 
the British from India. ‘I would prefer any day anarchy 
and chaos in India to an armed peace brought about by 
the bayonet between the Hindus and Mohammedans ” was 
one of his pronouncements. Again, when it was pointed 
out to him that if Swaraj were granted at once, India would 
have no army of her own to protect her, he forthwith 
replied: ‘‘ I am here to confess that we are fully able to 
take charge of all military dispositions in the country, and 
that we feel able to deal with any foreign complications. 
The worst that may happen to us is that we may be blotted 
out from the face of the earth.” Nor had the menace from 
the North any terrors for him. ‘* When the charka comes 
into force in India,” he said, ‘* I would introduce the spinning- 
wheel among the Afghan tribes also, and thus prevent them 
from attacking the Indian territories.” His idea of the 
method to be adopted for bringing Home Rule into force 
was characteristic. Every Indian paying four annas and 
signing the Congress creed would be entitled to be placed 
on an electoral list. The electors thus enrolled would elect 
delegates, who would be entrusted with the framing of a 
new Constitution, which should be given effect to without 
any change by the British Parliament. 

How far Mr. Gandhi will be able to secure adherents for 
his latest campaign remains to be seen. But, what with 
communal strife, Communist intrigue, and the threat of 
‘* civil disobedience ” and a no-tax campaign, the situation 
is disconcerting to all who are anxious to see Indian advance. 
But these difficulties can be surmounted by genuine co- 
operation between sober and enlightened Indian opinion and 
the Government of India, and by a determination on the 
part of whatever Government may be in power here to offer 
no countenance to politicians who put forward fantastic 
demands to the accompaniment of threats, open or implied. 
I philosopher to observe that nature imitates Art— 

that the western sky put on new colours at sunset 
after Turner had begun to paint; that many Englishwomen 
altered in appearance under the influence of the pictures of 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones; that a new kind of man came 
into existence in most of the countries of Europe after 
Byron had written Childe Harold. Every day, however, it 
becomes clearer that life and not (as we once thought) Art 
is the great imitator. Every day, life, as we see it reflected 
in the newspapers, becomes more and more like a novel 
written by Edgar Wallace. Before Mr. Wallace began to 
write, there were no criminals belonging to powerful gangs 
dashing about the streets in high-powered motor-cars. 
Scarcely had Mr. Wallace put pen to paper, however, when 
a new kind of criminal sprang up as it were out of the 
pavement, and with every novel he has written the number 
of these pests of society has increased. I used to delight 
in Mr. Wallace’s stories as fairy-tales about crime. I did 
not believe that any man living at the rate of five thousand 
a year was a thief except in the sense that his goods might 
be ill-gotten in a perfectly legal way. You could not have 
persuaded me that the respectable old silver-haired solicitor 
in the top-hat whom I saw walking to church hand in hand 
with his rosy-cheeked grandchild made the chief part of 
his living as a “fence.” Never did I suspect the most 
repulsive-looking foreigner, smoking a long cigar as he 
waited for his Rolls-Royce on the step of the Berkeley, 
of being the inspiring brain of a gang of jewel-thieves. 


THE MASTER MIND 


DO not know whether Oscar Wilde was the first 
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I had even talked to Chinese and Japanese residents in 
London, and in the innocence of my heart I should have been 
astonished to learn that they were deeply plunged in the 
** dope” traffic. I was, I admit, a simple soul, slow to think 
evil of anyone who looked as if he had enough money to 
be able to afford a life of virtue. And, absurd though it 
may seem, I believe I was once right. 

There had, it is true, always been gangs of criminals in 
the world. Robin Hood, I suppose, was from the point of 
view of the authorities of his day a “‘ super-crook,” and his 
merry men were as great a danger to the comfort of the 
respectable as any gang of “ grab-and-run ” motor-thieves. 
The witches, too, it is said, were organised into companies 
for devilish ends. Even in the Victorian age of white- 
flowered innocence Fagin was the presiding genius of an 
energetic firm of thieves and pickpockets. During the 
reign of King Edward, again, bands of hooligans roamed 
the streets of London, terrible with knuckle-dusters, and the 
pavement beside many a coffee-stall after midnight was 
strewn with their victims. The criminal, indeed, unlike the 
lunatic, has in all ages been gregarious. There is a union 
among thieves as strong as that which bound together 
Satan and the rebel angels. There is comradeship in crime, 
as well as in virtue, as was seen in the days of the Mohocks. 
As society grew more orderly, however, it became considerably 
easier for an ordinary intelligent man to make a good living 
by legal than by illegal means, and criminals were drawn 
from a less and less reputable class of society. I am not 
sure on the point, but I imagine that the ordinary criminal 
at the beginning of the twentieth century was as brainless 
a specimen of humanity as ever disgraced the annals of 
crime. In those days no boy of spirit could have wished 
to grow up a thief. The profession had sunk into the 
worst possible odour. Gone were the days of Robin Hood; 
gone the days of Dick Turpin. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century, I doubt if there was a single decent boy 
in England who would not far rather have been a detective 
than a burglar. Nothing could be more significant of the 
disrepute into which the criminal had fallen about this period 
than the way in which Sherlock Holmes towers above all 
the criminals whom he brought to justice. 

Since that time, however, there have been considerable 
changes in the criminal world. Crime recovered something of 
its old-world charm under the smiling influence of Raffles 
and Arséne Lupin. Then the idea of big business entered 
the world, and all the organising abilities of the big business 
man were called in for the purpose of making crime efficient. 
Efficiency became all the rage, indeed—efficiency in dope- 
selling, efficiency in jewel-theft, efficiency in car-stealing. 
New “slogans” for criminals were invented—“ Sell more 
dope,”’ “ A jewel a day keeps the bailiffs away,” “‘ Steal and 
grow rich,” and “ If you want to see the world, take some- 
body else’s motor-car.” The invention of the motor-car, 
like the invention of big business, may be said to have 
transformed the face of the criminal world. No longer 
had the thief to tramp wearily on foot to his work. No 
longer had he to trust to a pair of tottering human legs to 
enable him to escape from the pursuing police. He had now 
the resources of a millionaire as he sat in the millionaire’s 
stolen motor-car. The police suspected him all the less, 
indeed, because the motor-car in which he sat was such an 
expensive one. They held up the traffic to let him pass. 
He arrived at his work fresh and with a keen appetite for 
the business in hand. And when his work was over, it is 
ten to one that he was a hundred miles away by the time the 
first traces of it were discovered. It is possible—though I 
doubt it—that a tortoise once beat a hare in a race; but a 
policeman on foot has not much chance against a burglar in 
a Bentley. In the circumstances, it is little wonder that the 


criminal began to feel a new sense of freedom. He was no 
longer the seedy fugitive of a previous century, but a hero 
endowed with seven-league boots. And the motor-car that 
gave him all this liberty did not cost him anything. Can 
we be surprised that boys and girls of bright intellect began 
to cast envious eyes on the leading figures in the criminal 
world ? 





And now, at length, if we can trust the newspapers, our 
boys and girls are following in the footsteps of these Robin | 
Hoods of our time as Victorian boys and girls used to follow 
in the footsteps of the gold-watched heroes of Samuel Smiles, | 
A London newspaper on Tuesday contained an article with | 
the headings : 

FLAPPER CROOKS. 
Tue IMAGINATIVE Toucn. 
An AsseT TO CRIME GANGS. 
From ScHoo. To RoBBeEry. 


And the article went on to tell us that “in the under- 
world of London young women are known to be leaders 
of highly efficient gangs.” There appear to be three types 
among these women criminals. ‘‘ The first and most 
dangerous is the well-educated, fashionably dressed adven- 
turess, who shares in the plans and profits of the big coups. 
. . . She is the Miss Moriarty of the underworld, and a 
very accomplished and charming companion she is until 
the trap closes over the victim.” She is a figure almost 
inconceivable in a Victorian setting. One can imagine her 
spinning her web round a rich but foolish young peer by 
leading him into a discussion on which of Mr. Bennett's 
novels he thinks the finest, and by asking him whether 
Proust has not changed the world for him. Or she may 
prefer to lure him into the maze of philosophy and psychology, 
and ask him what is his reaction to Plato and what to 
Freud. One is not surprised in these days to find a well: | 
educated and charming young woman discussing Proust 
and Freud, but even in these days one would be surprised 
to find that in her professional hours she was a thief. 
It is too like Mr. Edgar Wallace, though, to be fair to him, 
Mr. Edgar Wallace usually casts his well-educated and | 
charming girl for the part of the heroine who is kept gagged 
and bound by criminals in the house in the East End of 
London which is surrounded by barbed wire charged with 
electricity. It may be that life has not only imitated 
Mr. Wallace, but outdistanced him. But it has at least 
become so like his novels that, as a creative artist, he must 
be growing rather alarmed. 

And the same newspaper published, during the week, 
other stories of crime that are also all but pure Wallace. 
Under such headings as “‘ Master Mind of Mail Thefts ” it 
related the story of the man of genius who has lately been 
organising a number of raids on the mails and stealing mail- 
bags with contents worth thousands of pounds. He i 
clearly a man who in any other walk of life would have riset 
at least to be Lord Mayor. He must by this time be a rich 
man, and he has earned his riches in a profession in which 
it is exceedingly difficult to become rich. If I were asked 
by an ambitious young man eager to become rich whic 
profession he should adopt, I should advise him to take up 
business or the law far in preference to burglary: 
Burglary I should put considerably above literature o 
journalism as a profession in which it is possible to get rich 
at once quick and easily, but on other grounds I should 
recommend even literature or journalism in preference to it 
The work is harder, the anxiety about equal, but, when al 
is said, there is a stigma on burglary that makes it an ul 
desirable profession where there is an alternative. Tht 
burglar, it is true, gets more immediate glory. If Mr. 
Galsworthy drives along Oxford Street at a fast pace i! 
a motor-car the newspapers do not even mention the fact: 
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If the leader of a gang of fur-thieves drives along Oxford 
Street at a fast speed in a motor-car, on the other hand, 
every evening paper in London devotes a poster to him, 
and its columns are full of his exploits. Yet who would not 
rather be Mr. Galsworthy than a burglar? Who would not 
rather be Mr. Masefield going home without a mail-bag than 
the mail-robber going home with one? Unfortunately, if 
you say these things tothe young, they regard you as a self- 
righteous old fogey. It would be in vain to offer them 
such literature as No Gains Without Pains, and to quote 
honest Samuel Smiles to them would only provoke their 
laughter. Steeped in crook fiction, they have lost their 
respect for the old fundamental virtues enshrined in such 
sayings as “ Look after the pence and the pounds will look 
after themselves,” and in the poem that begins “ Little 
drops of water, little grains of sand.’”’ So fast is the tide 
flowing that in another twenty years we may see professor- 
ships of burglary established at the universities. And, if 
there is, we shall find among the text-books the admirable 
novels of Mr. Edgar Wallace. ¥. ¥. 


GRASS 


OT many years ago, few farmers took their pasture 
land seriously. Whether for mowing or grazing, 


they gave it a minimum of attention, and were 
satisfied with whatever results neglect produced. To dress 
with manure, or to put down a little lime, if any were readily 
available, was about as much as they were prepared to do. 
I can well remember many of the old-time men, who would 
declare that some of their grass fields were good, and others 
were bad, while they took no steps to improve those that 
were not really paying their way. 

To-day, we begin to take our grass-land seriously. 
Intensive feeding on grass alone has become possible, and 
few farmers to-day would look to their arable fields as the 
only asset worth consideration. In fact, the tendency is 
all in the other direction; arable cultivations are being 
deliberately underrated. We have, in this country, between 
fifteen and sixteen million acres of permanent grass, exclusive 
of rough grazings, and two and a half million acres of clover 
and rotation grasses, but our arable area is very little over 
ten million acres, and continues to decline. Nowadays, 
every farmer wants to learn how he may best improve his 
grass land, and carry stock with a minimum of expenditure 
upon concentrated foods. 

Research work has been carried on for many years. One 
of the best books on the subject of grass-land is Mr. Martin 
Sutton’s Permanent and Temporary Pastures ; it has lately 
been brought out in a new edition by Mr. M. H. F. Sutton, 
one of the heads of the great Reading house. He and those 
who are associated with him have made a very close study 
of English conditions, and learned much that was unknown 
only a few years ago. 

Certain lands tend to kill fine grasses, and to substitute 
twitch and many other weeds; but perhaps it is a lack of 
adequate drainage that makes so much of our pasture 
unproductive, or at least unremunerative. We have 
countless vast areas of sodden soil waiting for freedom, 
fertilisers, and sunlight. On well-drained land as much as 
ten pounds of nitrogen to the acre may be stored as the 
result of rain in a normal year; well-drained land also 
carries oxygen into the soil, while undrained land, with its 
cold subsoil, resists all improvement, and animals, grazing 
there, lose condition. | Where land is waterlogged, rain and 
air lose their effectiveness, the mineral constituents that lie 
in the earth cannot function, and although it is possible to 
get a crop of grass for mowing or feeding from ill-drained 
land, it is certain that this crop will neither come early 
nor stay late. 


We have heard a great deal about drainage of late, and 
there have been suggestions that, with so many unemployed 
men available, a national campaign might be instituted. 
Undoubtedly, if the land were a national possession, the case 
for this drainage would be unanswerable, but there is one 
very sound objection. The drainage scheme could only 
benefit the farmer in small measure, the landlord to a larger 
degree, the land worker and the consumer not at all. 
National endeavour harnessed to private enterprise only 
serves the possessing classes. 

Perhaps the full extent to which land will respond to drainage 
is hardly understood, or surely the demand for it would 
become more insistent. Some years ago, I had a water- 
meadow of a dozen acres or so, and in the first year when 
I took it over, the return of hay was eighteen hundredweight 
to the acre, quite indifferent stuff, with plenty of bents and 
rushes. Happily, the crop was gathered in fine weather, 
and cut before it was too ripe, so it was fairly palatable. 
In the autumn of that year I had the whole area drained. 
Work had been done in the past; there were faint depressions 
here and there that supplied useful indications. Old pipes 
were recovered and relaid. A veteran of the village, who 
understood mole draining, was asked to assist, and in 
due course the drained area was treated with basic slag. 
In the the following summer, the return from the water- 
meadows went up into the neighbourhood of two tons to 
the acre, of better quality grass. By the next year, the very 
coarse growths had disappeared, and when the autumn 
came, the mists that used to cover so much of the valley 
were so thin as to be almost negligible on this drained land, 
while the grass was much quicker in rising, and the after- 
math provided good feed. 

Where the arable lands are being laid down to-day—and 
the work is being well done—it is not difficult to understand 
the old adage: “* Making a pasture breaks a man; breaking 
a pasture makes a man”; because, as Mr. Sutton points 
out, it is well to precede the grassing of an arable field with 
bare fallow, deep ploughing, and subsoiling; or it may be 
possible to save some expense by having a root crop. But 
it is clear to all who want productive grass-land that they 
cannot get anything for nothing. The old fashion of cropping 
without making any return, save when there was some surplus 
dressing to spare, is known now for a practice that must 
lead straight to trouble; according to the nature of the crop 
and its condition, the farmer must decide whether it is best 
to turn on cattle or sheep. Sheep, for example, bite close 
and snatch. On some pastures, it may be necessary to mow 
quite early, and we are beginning to learn, very slowly, that, 
although delay may often mean an increased weight, that 
increase may be won at the cost of the quality. 

It is significant that so shrewd an observer as Mr. Sutton 
can declare that our low-lying meadows and upland pastures 
are not yielding half of what they might be brought to yield ; 
while only a year ago, in the mountainous districts of Wales, 
I saw hillsides of which more than an acre is required for the 
winter keep of a ewe. At the same time, it is possible, 
by the use of selected grass seeds, to plant these bleak hill- 
sides in such fashion that they will become entirely trans- 
formed, and this transformation must have its effect upon 
the production of mutton and lamb. It may even enable 
lambing to be continuous throughout the year. 

Since the war, we may be said to have discovered in our 
pasture another national asset. We have eyed grass with 
a certain measure of contempt; it has been, at best, a side 
line. For finishing live stock, we have not thought in terms 
of grass, and as the horse has fallen from its high estate, 
and the motor has replaced it, pastures have, on the whole, 
tended to receive diminishing attention. Now, on a sudden, 
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farmers are looking to their grass for salvation, and although 
they may be said to have gone from one extreme to the 
other, there is no doubt that they are going to build up a very 
big property, because to-day it is possible, not readily or 
easily, but with a sufficiency of pains, to make all, or nearly 
all, grass-land profitable. 

The trouble is that we are rather threatened by a multitude 
of systems, and there are some big interests with considerable 
axes to grind at the farmers’ expense. While they proclaim 
their varying merits, scientific investigation is being carried 
out steadily by those who have no commercial purposes to 
serve; in a little while conflicting claims will have been 
investigated, and those for which investigation is too hard 
a test will subside gradually, if not gracefully, into the 
obscurity that becomes them best. 

As one goes about the country to-day, one may see 
experimental plots by the roadside. It was a clever thought 
to persuade farmers to carry out tests where all could 
watchthem. You will find anumber of plots that have been 
treated with a number of fertilisers, and a notice on each 
that names the fertiliser employed. This cannot be regarded 
as an absolutely satisfactory indication, because of course 
the nature of the soil is the deciding factor, and what will 
help one field may be of little value to its next-door neighbour, 
but, generally speaking, there is a local indication of value, 
and as the farmer drives along the high road to and from 
market, he sees things for himself, and if his interest be 
stimulated, is able to make the necessary inquiry. 

Dr. Rushton, of Leeds University, believes that one of 
the chief causes of agricultural depression is to be found in 
the time that must elapse before the farmer can sell his 
produce. The corn that he sows in early autumn may not 
reach the market for eighteen months, if harvest conditions 
have proved unfavourable. Some of his bullocks go well 
into their third year, and it is the need for ready money 
that drives him into the merciless hands of the milk combines. 
But if he can improve his pastures, he can not only bring 
his livestock to maturity more quickly, but he will not be 
forced so often to sell them, merely because they need 
concentrates, of which the price is beyond him. To-day 
he finds that he has at his door the asset whose real value 
is seldom understood. He even knows that there are men 
who, having mastered the art of intensive grazing, are 
carrying large flocks and herds on a small acreage, and he 
knows, too, that although the road to achievement is not 
easily trodden, there are plenty of people in authority, and 
with ample knowledge, who are waiting to point it out. 

It may be that owing to economic conditions in this 
country, no Government is going to help the farmer in the 
fashion of his own choosing; that is to say, by enabling him 
to put the price up against the consumer. The middleman 
has done as much of this as is compatible with the national 
safety. But every Government seems prepared to help 
the farmer to help himself, and the investigations into 
grass-land conditions, whether by the Government, the 
chemical combines, or the great seedsmen, have all served, 
and are still serving, to make the best class of farming 
profitable. Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE LIBERAL PLEDGE 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is satisfactory to know that Mr. R. C. Davison’s reply 
to my letter asking for Labour views of the Liberal pledge is 
unofficial. ‘There are hundreds of voters in the balance between 


the two progressive parties, and, although they do not want mere 
catch phrases, they are far more likely to favour Mr. Lloyd 


em 


George’s pledge than Mr. MacDonald’s. The latter was reported 
to say: “‘ The Labour Party pledges itself to do whatever can be 
done.” Presumably, as the Liberal Party cannot do more, it 
still remains for the Labour Party to say what it would try to 
do. Mr. Davison writes : 





‘Our intention is to promote de. | 


velopment just so far as it is valuable for its own sake,”’ and even 


this appears to coincide with Liberal views. 


Mr. Davison brings up again the bogey of skilled labour and | 


suggests that appropriate systems of training are required before 


transfers can be effected economically. Until everyone realises | 
that very few jobs are truly skilled and that easy transfer from | 
one type of work to another is most desirable, many people wil] | 


continue to rationalise their self-importance by affecting to be 
highly skilled, and the present ridiculous barriers will keep people 


in uncongenial work and prevent their moving to other work 


where they would be more useful. 

As for the public work that ought to be undertaken, it is 
obviously desirable to do as much of this during periods of trade 
depression rather than to wait until we can “ afford” it when 
everyone is busy. 

It is still to be hoped that, before the election and as soon as 


possible, the Labour Party will comment on the Liberal policy | 


item by item. Its present programme seems to lack both 
intelligence and inspiration.—Yours, etc., C. A. ASHLEY, 


THE ITALIAN PLEBISCITE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srtr,—I gather from the French and English papers to which 
I have access here that the result of the so-called Italian “ elec- 


tion ” is regarded abroad as a triumph for Fascism, even allowing 


for the fact that a certain amount of moral compulsion was 
undoubtedly brought to bear upon the electorate. A triumph for 
Fascism, or rather, for Fascist organisation, it may well have been, 
but that it was in any sense at all an expression of the country’s 
real opinion can be most confidently denied. Signor Starace, 
the head of the Milanese Fascists, in telegraphing his congratula- 
tions to the prefects of the province, somewhat ingenuously 
thanked them for the admirable way in which they had ‘“‘ organised 
the outcome ” of the elections. 

Perhaps it would interest your readers to hear a few particulars 
of the way this ‘“‘ outcome ”’ was obtained in a small country town 
in which I have just been staying. On the polling-day, groups of 
blackshirts visited every voter who was suspected of wishing to 
abstain, and brought him by force to the polling-booth. One 
man I know of, who had received, by mistake, two schede, was, 
in consequence, conducted twice, in spite of his protests, to register 
his vote. Many employers of labour ordered their workers to 
bring back the ‘*‘ No ” paper from the polling-booth as proof that 
they had handed in the ‘“‘ Yes,” and the Fascists openly advised 
the voters to keep their ‘‘ No” forms as a useful guarantee, in 
the future, of their loyalty. The voting was not, as has been 
stated, secret. Lists of those who had voted against were imme- 
diately drawn up, and, during the following days, all those guilty 
of such temerity were summoned to the Fascio, questioned, 
threatened, and in some cases beaten. (I can vouch for one case, 
that of a peasant known to me personally, who was beaten in the 
presence of the Podesta.) 

In spite, however, of all this terrorisation, a number of noes 
were registered. In a town near to that in which I was staying, 
the noes started to come in so thick and fast that the questore 
(Commissary of Police) had rapidly to be sent for from the neigh- 
bouring provincial capital in order to take matters in hand. 
Under such conditions, the country can hardly be regarded as 
having registered its wholehearted approval of the regime, even 
supposing that entire trust may be placed in the figures published 
(it is to be remarked that a poll of more than 85 per cent. is 
remarkably high). In any case, it is an ignominious incident 
in the history of Italy.—Yours, etc., M. 


VIENNA ‘TO-DAY 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—May I congratulate THE New STaTEesMAN and Mr. Sisley 
Huddleston—whom I remember in the days of the Paris Peace 
Conference, when he was laying the foundations of his inter- 
national reputation—on his article in your issue of last week on 
Austria and Vienna? 

Too many writers approach modern Austria with preconceived 
ideas. If they are in favour of the Anschluss, they paint the 
political and economic condition of the Republic in colours black 
enough to justify their contention that immediate union with 
Germany is the paramount necessity. If they are admirers of 
the Treaty of St. Germain, they declare that all is well, and 
conveniently forget the serious handicap imposed on an exporting 
country by the bristling tariffs which surround her on all sides. 
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Mr. Huddleston has avoided these extremes, and has therefore 
given us an account of Vienna which, writing as one who has 
visited Austria several times since the war, I am convinced is 
fair and accurate. 

More especially will friends of Austria welcome Mr. Huddleston’s 
tribute to the culture of Vienna and the continuance in difficult 
times of her great artistic and intellectual traditions. The 
country which, in a Philistine age, refused to sell its Gobelin 
tapestries, almost at the price of its daily bread, and still main- 
tains its famous Opera and Burg Theater despite hard times 
cheerfully borne, deserves well of all those to whom European 
civilisation is something more than a memory or a phrase. 

Yours, etc., 
NEIL GRANT. 

8 Treborough House, 

Great Woodstock Street, W. 1. 
April 10th. 


LABOUR PARTY ELECTION APPEAL 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Since the General Election has come within measurable 
distance, several newspaper correspondents have sought to 
create the impression that the Labour Party is in a financial 
position equal to, if not better than, that of the other political 
organisations. It is true that a week or two ago Lord Younger 
made an appeal to the members of the Carlton Club on behalf 
of the Conservative Party, and it is evident, from the preparations 
that are already announced, that there will be no unusual shortage 
of funds at Tory headquarters. It is also common knowledge 
that the Liberal Party’s fund is of ample proportions. The 
Labour Party has few wealthy supporters, and it cannot exchange 
honours for contributions from its political friends. A number 
of our Labour candidates will be financed by affiliated Trade 
Unions, but the Government’s Trade Union Act will temporarily 
affect their political funds, though it seems clear that—in the 
case of some Unions at least—the number of members eventually 
contracting-in will exceed those previously contributing. In the 
interval, however, many Unions will find the financing of their 
candidates a considerable strain, and in any case there will be 
little possibility of their assisting the Central Party Fund. 

The greater proportion of Labour candidates, however, will 
depend upon the finances raised by the divisional parties in their 
constituencies. And many of these, unfortunately, have been 
gravely affected by the long-continued depression. The National 
Executive Committee of the party has decided, however, that the 
state of the nation is such that the electors, old and new, must 
have the opportunity of putting a Labour Government in power, 
and, accordingly, the maximum number of possible seats will be 
contested on its behalf. 

Our local parties are rallying magnificently to the fight, but 
the conditions prevailing in many districts are so difficult that 
the party has decided to issue a public appeal for funds to enable 
the greatest possible assistance being rendered to the areas where 
there is the keenest need. 

Contributions, large or small, will be very welcome, and may 
be forwarded to these offices.—Yours, etc., 

ARTHUR HENDERSON, 

The Labour Party, Secretary. 
Transport House, 

Smith Square, London, S.W. 1. 

April 9th. 


THE MOTOR-SCOOTER. 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 


_ Str,—I always read Mr. Davidson’s articles on motoring with 
interest and profit, but obviously he knows nothing whatever 
about motor-scooters. What he writes about ‘a malicious 
jester, or an ignorant fool, or a grossly unscrupulous profiteer,”’ 
and ‘ boosting an atrocity,” is sheer nonsense, and one wonders 
what can have moved him to this violence of language. 

I was, I think, the first man to ride a motor-scooter in London, 
as my wife was the first woman—and, by the way, she regularly 
beat fast cars in riding from place to place in the West End. 
These machines we bought from America; they were called, if I 
tfemember aright, the ‘‘ Autoped.”” They now stand in a corner 
of my garage. They were full of faults, difficult to start, and the 
engine had to be dismantled to repair a tyre puncture, but their 
convenience was so great that we were confident there was a great 
future for a properly constructed vehicle of the kind. They were 
fast, safe, cheap, could be carried up a flight of steps and kept 
in the narrowest of halls. 

Wherever we stopped, half a dozen people asked where they 
could be bought. So, with a couple of friends, I decided to produce 


an improved type. A trial machine, without the faults of all 
the American patterns, was built. On a trial run to Brighton it 
averaged about fifteen miles an hour. But at the moment when 
we were about to place our orders, the moulders’ strike broke out 
and lasted for months, and no manufacturer would take an order 
for cylinders. Afterwards, my own engagements left me no 
time, so the scheme was dropped. We had, I may add, evidence 
that a large immediate sale was assured. 

So far from the motor-scooter being an “ atrocity,” it is— 
properly constructed —an ideal vehicle for its own particular 
purpose. It is incomparably more convenient than any motor- 
bicycle, because either man or woman can ride it in their ordinary 
clothes—a woman more conveniently to-day than then, because 
her dress is so much shorter. In the country any engagement 
within half a dozen miles can be conveniently kept,in any costume, 
at golf links or tennis club, or it can be ridden to a railway station, 
left in the cloak-room, and ridden home at the end of the day. 
In London, a woman, smartly dressed for lunch, can pick it up 
in her hall, drive to her destination, and deposit it in her friend’s 
hall, without soiling her gloves or her shoes. In bad weather it 
is at least less uncomfortable than a motor-bicycle. 

I am convinced that the right type of motor-scooter—but it 
must be free of the faults of the early types—at the right price, 
would command immediately a very large sale. I should myself 
at once buy two.—Yours, etc., HENRY NORMAN, 

Ramster, Chiddingfold. 

April 10th. 


MARCEL PROUST 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Allow me to express my appreciation to your literary 
critic, E. E. K., for his useful and courageous judgment of the 
book, Cities of the Plain, and M. Proust’s works in general. 

It cannot be too clearly stated that people who are interested 
in (or attracted by) questions of sexual aberrations and excesses 
(Lesbian love, for instance, to remember a passage in one 
M. Proust’s earlier books, and which certainly struck me also as 
entirely gratuitous !) may find all the information they want in 
many excellent works of vulgarisation like Prof. Forel’s well- 
known book, Die sexuelle Frage, where the subject is treated 
without lubricity; but it should have no place in fiction. It is 
not so much a question as to whether Proust would have as 
many readers had he adopted pleasant themes, although it is 
quite possible that he would even have more readers if he had 
omitted his indecencies, but what seems to me probable is that 
there will be very few left once he is passé de mode. 

I suppose one must make allowance for the fact that sex 
seems to be the only matter of interest for a large majority of 
the fiction-reading public at present; but if a line must be 
drawn somewhere, surely it should be drawn here. For, contrary 
to Mr. Raymond Mortimer’s sententious remark that it is “ an 
urgent question whether inversion is a fit subject for writers,” 
there can be only one reasonable opinion about it: it does not 
belong to fiction, in spite of the prevailing craze for decadent 


literature.—Yours, etc., a. OW. 
Geneva. 
April 5th. 


OHS RATH, EASTILL IN LABTRY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The following is a possible translation of the phrase 
which baffled the hero of Dodsworth, Col. Garwood, and yourself : 
“Oh, Sir Arthur, he’s still in the laboratory.” The emphasis 
will of course depend on Sir Arthur’s being the person addressed 
or the person referred to as “ he.” My guess is based on observa- 
tion of the syllable-clipping and word-swallowing which goes on 
in every London street.—Yours, etc., LESLIE BARRINGER. 

34 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 

April 9th. 





To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—My reading of this crypticism is, ‘‘ Oh yes rather, he’s 
still in the laboratory.” I expect it is from a play about a chemist 
which was given last year at the Ambassadors’.—Yours, etc., 

EpwarbD MARSH. 

5 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

April 6th. 


[We have received a large number of letters on this abstruse 
problem. We are inclined to favour Mr. Barringer’s rather than 
Mr. Marsh’s interpretation of what Mr. Sinclair Lewis really 
meant.—Eb. N.S.] 
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Miscellany 
GISSING 


ASED in their pale liquorice binding, the three volumes 
of George Gissing’s first novel, Workers in the 
Dawn, appeared in the early summer of 1880. 
He was twenty-two, hobbled by a quixotic marriage to a girl 
of the Manchester streets, friendless in his attack on the 
London stronghold from his base in Islington, picking up a 
few shillings and fewer guineas by coaching inaccessible 
pupils or “ correcting a translation of a German novel” at 
one shilling for two hours’ work, and suffering “ intolerably ” 
from indigestion. Four publishers had declined his book, 
more or less respectfully, and when a fifth firm did arrange 
to publish it, they did so practically at Gissing’s expense, and 
next spring presented him with a cheque for sixteen shillings, 
his share on the sale of forty-nine copies. He would have 
subtly relished the information that one single copy, forty- 
odd years later, would fetch £235 at auction. 

But ‘Sno amount of discouragement will make me cease 
writing,” he told his brother; “‘ indeed, I cannot conceive 
of my life otherwise than as being spent in scribbling. I 
have written now for so long that it has become second 
nature.” Nor did he go back on this. There was an 
interval of shifting lodging-houses, more coaching, some 
grudging journalism, before his second venture, The Un- 
classed, followed in 1884. But after that the machine was 
set, and during the nineteen years that remained to him 
his “ second nature ” produced no fewer than twenty-three 
original works of fiction, not to mention four that were 
published posthumously, and several that failed to satisfy 
his unrelenting standards and were destroyed. For the 
most part he wrote them with obstinacy rather than inspira- 
tion, spurred by necessity more than by sheer industriousness. 
None brought him wealth, few brought him more than a 
pittance that barely met the pinched expenses of his house- 
hold while he covered the requisite number of sheets with 
his marvellously delicate and minute handwriting. Some- 
times he was working in a state of agonised intensity that 
recalls the figure of Flaubert straining over his desk at 
Croisset : 

Yesterday I wrote for nine hours, and at last in that peculiar 
excitement in which one cannot see the paper and pen, but only the 
words. I kept choking and had my eyes painfully moist. . . (1884). 

Last night I cried myself into illness over a chapter as I wrote it, 
and this cannot be balderdash . . . (1886). 

Occasionally he came rather uneasily forth into a normal 
sociability, but far more often his mood was one of dangerous, 
obstinate seclusion : 


I have just had an invitation to dine with S. again. But I have 
declined. It is my rule henceforth to dine with noone. My solitude 
makes me more and more unfit to meet with people who are light- 
hearted, and it is better not to make pretence. So henceforth I 
shut myself from all acquaintances and simply work on. I cannot 
get to know the kind of people who would suit me, so I must be 
content to be alone . . . (1887). 


Yet solitude brought him neither comfort nor contentment : 


January 25th [1888]. A terrible day, got up with a headache, 
from 9.30 to 2 wrote—or rather struggled to write—achieving not 
quite two pages. Suffered anguish worse than any I remember in 
the effort to compose. Ate nothing at 2, but started and walked to 
Hampstead and back. Head a little better. Dined at a café 
extravagantly, spending 1s. 9d. At 7 tried to write again, and 
by 9.30 finished one page. 

While a month or two later : 


. + . it seems so miserable that a man at my age [80] should be so 
utterly companionless. What I want is domestic society. I want 
to know a family of people with whom I could have restful inter- 
course . . . I am a hermit wherever I go. I merely carry a desert 
with me... 


The time was to come when the strain and gloom, of 
which these fragments from Gissing’s letters and diaries 
can give only passing glimpses, were eased and lightened; 


and although he never really knew the security or the full 
tranquillity of family and friends that he craved for, he was 
yet able to attain the detachment and mental equilibrium 
to write one book which, almost undisguisedly, was a work 
of self-portraiture. The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, 
published within a year of his death at the end of 1908, 
passed as a portrait of the artist—and met with a more 
general success, in sales and in esteem, than any of his earlier 
work. But although it could never be pointed to as a 
misleading or dishonest presentation of his story, it remains 
an incomplete and unsatisfying portrait of the man, and it 
is in some ways a pity that George Gissing is too often 
estimated on the strength of this partial and even sententious 
projection of his personality. He himself saw this. Two or 
three days before he died at St. Jean-de-Luz, Gissing had a 
talk with the local English Chaplain in which Henry Ryecroft 
was mentioned. ‘“‘ It struck me,” said the Chaplain, “ that 
in it you took a larger and softer view of life.” ‘“* True,” 
answered Gissing. “ But I did not put my innermost 
thought into Henry Ryecroft.” And when one looks at 
Ryecroft in the long perspective of the twenty years of writing 
that went before, one feels that in spite of the delicately 
toned sensibility of this autumnal garden, the Stevensonian 
smoothness of its grassy walks, and the beautiful and sincere 
modulation of its moods, yet still the stuff and substance of 
Gissing must be sought, less subtly distilled but more potent 
in intellectual force, in the more sombre and far less inviting 
thickets of the novels. 

In Mr. Alfred Gissing’s volume of Selections* from the 
works of his father, this may be plainly seen. George 
Gissing was forced by circumstance and temperament into 
a life which, for all his intellectual eagerness, turned him 
inward upon himself; he was likewise forced to spend twenty 
years in spinning fiction, spider-like, out of the substance 
of his own constricted existence. Thus it was only to be 
expected that an autobiographical element should enter 
into the composition of nearly all those twenty-odd novels; 
involuntarily, and perhaps almost without knowing it, 
Gissing was stepping in amongst his painfully conceived 
characters, now in one guise, now in another; and a great 
part of his life and essential character may be extracted from 
the ore of these novels. Even through the titles of some of 
the best-known there seems to run a thread of allusion to 
aspects of his own story: Born in Evile, The Nether World, 
Demos, The Whirlpool, The Unclassed, New Grub Street, A 
Victim of Circumstances—along such pointers one might 
trace much of his unhappy life. 

In the present volume, of course, Mr. Alfred Gissing has 
not done more than present a well-chosen anthology of the 
novelist’s most personalised passages, linking them with 
just enough notes to give an outline, if not the detailed facts, 
of his father’s career. As an introduction to Gissing’s 
interest and virtues, at a time when both are re-emerging 
from the troubles of overpraise and undervaluation, it 
should be of decided value. One is struck, in seeing the 
extracts thus marshalled together, by the variety and the 
wide scope of Gissing’s commentary on the life of his time. 
The problems of English life during the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century—ethical, social, and sociological— 
were all present to Gissing’s mind at one time or another 
during his career as a novelist. It was the age of a new-born 
curiosity and anxiety regarding broad social injustices which 
earlier decades had been too ready to accept as divine 
dispensations, the age of Booth’s extraordinary survey of Life 
and Labour in London, the time when Miss Beatrice Potter 





* Selections, Autobiographical and Imaginative, from the Works of 
George Gissing. Edited by A. C. Gissing. Intro. by Virginia Woolf. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 
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was apprenticing herself. Into that background Gissing’s 
studies of ‘‘ Demos,” the “‘ unclassed,” the “* nether world,” 
—scornful of the democratic panacea, but quick to detect 
the ravages of the disease—fit very aptly. Even as early as 
his second novel (1884) he had made Casti and Waymark 
his mouthpieces on this aspect of his work as a novelist. 
Political—radical—creeds had lost their appeal to him; 
he must remove himself on to the calmer plane of art; but 
it was bound to be an art conditioned by the fact of this 
being ‘“‘ an age in which the social question is predominant.” 
From politics and reforming notions he was later to move 
still further away; but his work as a whole remained deeply 
coloured by the sociological preoccupations which the mis- 
fortunes of his life had forced him to observe more closely 
than most of his literary contemporaries. It is this which 
gives a peculiar flavour to his most characteristic work— 
a limitation, but in its way a discipline—and marks it 
distinctively in the wider range of the serious English fiction 
of his day, something apart from the nobler tragic sense of 
Hardy, the more glittering irony of Meredith, the more 
coldly intellectual detachment of Butler. At the age of 
twenty-nine, after Thyrza, he was writing to his sister : 


I cannot and will not be reckoned among the petty scribblers of 
the day, and to avoid it, I must for a time issue only one novel a 
year, and each book must have a distinct character, a book which no 
one else would be likely to have written .. . 


Fortune forbade that self-denying ordinance of output; 
but the rest of the aspiration Gissing, for all his lapses, 
honourably achieved. Hamisu MILEs. 


PHILOSOPHER TURNED POET 


r NHEY say you gave me nothing; took my heart 
And laid it waste, 
Destroyed my work, then tore my life apart 
And cast my body in the mud. 
They say that but for you I might have been 
A prophet in the world, 
That what I taught, some distant day, should clean 
Mankind of lies. 
They say you lured me with your eyes and hair, 
Loved me an hour, 
Betrayed my trust and left me broken there, 
Then went your way. 
Say this be true; shall you deserve man’s scorn, 
When of each bleeding wound a song was born? 
R. Hamiron. 


WAKE UP AND DREAM 


R. C. B. COCHRAN is one of the few real showmen 
M we have left among us, and those who have read 
his excellent biography will appreciate his quality 
and understand how much the theatre and the enter- 
taining world generally have lost by the disappearance of 
this type of brave, imaginative, single-handed adventurer 
before the mere calculating financier or financial syndicate 
of moneylenders. The impresario—of whom Mr. Cochran is 
perhaps the final example of a now almost extinct species— 
was quite a different sort of being from the modern syndicator, 
who at the worst is a merely cautious business man 
(excellent in his place, but destructive out of his place), 
and at best a mere gambler, but in either case a man with 
no individual passion for theatrical art or showmanship 
such as the true impresario has. 
The true impresario like Mr. Cochran has always been 
more interested in the show than in the box office, and he 
has generally made and lost fortunes with an insouciant 


gaiety which comes from his having his heart in the right 
place—namely, on the stage, so that nothing that happens 
in the counting-house can permanently discourage him. 
It was such an impresario, one Angelo Neumann, who 
popularised Wagner’s operas in the critical years before 
Wagner’s death by touring them throughout Germany and 
Austria, and it is to Mr. Cochran that we owe the performance 
of Eugene O’Neill’s Emperor Jones, Mr. Chaliapin’s aston- 
ishing appearance as Salieri in Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera 
Mozart and Salieri, and many revues at the London 
Pavilion, which have been distinguished by a superiority 
of scenic design, of lighting and of costuming, and for 
the collaboration of artists of real quality and distinction 
such as the Frenchman Derain and the Englishman William 
Nicholson. 

It is therefore in the most favourable of moods that one 
goes to the London Pavilion to see a new show by 
Mr. Cochran, and before proceeding to criticise somewhat 
adversely Mr. Cochran’s latest production, I ought to admit 
that I stayed to the end and that I enjoyed the show— 
and this does not often happen with me. Nevertheless, 
Wake up and Dream is disappointing; but the degree of 
one’s disappointment will depend upon whether one cares 
chiefly for stage setting and lighting effects—for décor, in 
a word—or for witty ideas and good acting. The décor, 
as always with Mr. Cochran’s revues, is good, and how 
much this means to all who have any visual sense whatever 
can only be estimated by the depressing effect of the average 
décor of musical plays and revues in London and in New 
York. I have often found it impossible to sit in a theatre 
because I was so oppressed by the ugliness and banality 
of the scenery and dresses, and I think that the attention 
Mr. Cochran pays to décor and lighting goes more than 
half-way to making his shows a success. But the matter, 
the dramatic or histrionic matter, of Wake up and Dream 
is contemptible and the music is not much better. There 
are only two good songs, “ Let’s do it” and the song about 
opera which Sir Thomas Beecham is made tosing. Mr. Sonnie 
Hale has a certain semblance of lightheartedness and charm, 
but I cannot join in the encomiums lavished in the press 
on this young comedian, who seems to me wholly mediocre. 
But mediocrity is the outstanding feature of Mr. Cochran’s 
cast. Even Tilly Losch is no more than a good dancer, 
and Miss Jessie Matthews would be nowhere without her 
youth and her clothes. 

A proof of the poorness of the music was given to me by 
the fact that during one item I was struck by the sudden 
superiority of the music, and having succeeded with a 
great effort in reading my programme in the obscure light, 
I found that this item was a Pastorale arranged by Tilly 
Losch to the music of Schubert and Lortzing. The book 
by Mr. John Hastings Turner showed signs that the author 
had carefully studied the general character of Mr. Cochran’s 
revues in the past, but he succeeded only in giving a sort 
of ponderous reflection of Mr. Noel Coward’s colloquial 
flippancy and impudence. Mr. Coward has an indisputable 
flair for writing dialogue that sounds as if it were the very 
latest jargon fashionable at the right kind of night clubs 
among the gay young people of the right kind of set; but 
Mr. John Hastings Turner’s naughtiness does not sit so 
naturally upon him; it is laboured and heavy-handed. 
One of the more ambitious items was the “ Split Seconds 
with the Great,’”’ when Hannen Swaffer was introduced to 
Mrs. Siddons, Noel Coward to Mr. Ruskin, Professor Einstein 
to Sir Isaac Newton, and Bernard Shaw to Dr. Johnson. 
This kind of thing is extremely difficult to do well, and it 

In the first place, the impersonations 
were very poor. Mr. Lance Lister had a ridiculous make-up 





was not done well. 
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as Mr. Ruskin; it was nothing like the original, and in fact 
was no better than anyone could have done by buying a 
not very good wig at Clarkson’s and making up as an old 
bearded man. One cannot blame Mr. William Stephens 
for never having seen Professor Einstein, but one might 
have expected him to have had some instinctive sense of 
the dignity of bearing and the impressive physiognomy of 
this great scientist; but he had, on the contrary, made 
himself up to look like a more than usually dishevelled 
Soho waiter. The art ofimpersonation and mimicry is a 
very difficult one, and the element of caricature must be 
very subtly blended to make a good effect. All those at 
the Pavilion were extremely crude, and I have seen under- 
graduates do better in charades. Even Mr. Sonnie Hale’s 
impersonation of Sir Thomas Beecham only succeeded 
because it is almost impossible to miss Sir Thomas’s idio- 
syncracies, which are obvious to the most unpractised eye. 

The dancing and choreography of Tilly Losch was one 
of the best features of the revue. The performance of 
Coppelia from the wings was charming, and “ The Dream,” 
** Pastorale ” and “‘ Gold Rush San Francisco ” were attrac- 
tive items. There was also a very cleverly designed scene 
of the Promenade at the old Empire, Leicester Square, 1910, 
which gave an interesting glimpse of the costumes and 
manners of the time. These period scenes have always 
been a feature of Mr. Cochran’s revues, and one of their 
best features. 

Being rather addicted to farce, I was induced to go to 
Big Fleas, a new farcical comedy at the Comedy Theatre 
written by John Brandon Thomas, the son of the Brandon 
Thomas who wrote Charlie’s Aunt. It began well with a 
scene in the lounge of a hotel, when crook double-crosses 
crook, one of them being particularly well disguised as an 
agent for the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, under which guise she “touches” another 
crook for £5. But unfortunately the play did not live up 
to its beginning. The middle act was chiefly enlivened by 
the entrance of an intoxicated Major, by mistake, into the 
bedroom being ransacked by all the crooks. The Major, 
quite oblivious of what is going on, sees a sponge lying 
on the floor amidst the contents of an emptied dressing-case, 
picks it up, squirts some soda water on it and, mopping 
his forehead, retires. After this incident the play declines 
into dullness. The play was produced by Mr. Leslie Henson, 
but the author had not provided producer or actors with 
sufficient material. J. B.-W. 


THE ELECTION 
“ ()*: of the candidates, on the left of the picture, 


is submitting to the caresses of a buxom old 
woman, while endeavouring to look pleasant 
under the ordeal.”” Thus the author of the guide to the 
Soane Museum describes what was, after all, not the most 
unpleasant experience of Mr. Tim Partytool when he 
solicited the suffrages of the borough whose election 
amenities Hogarth so vividly portrays. Over a thousand 
ladies and gentlemen are now preparing for a similar 
adventure, and courses in candidature, we are informed, 
are being conducted by the appropriate professors. A visit 
to the Soane should certainly be included in the curriculum. 
Even allowing for the lapse of a century, they will have 
a stimulating intimation of what may be in store for them, 
and if, appalled at the prospect, some of them incontinently 
desert the fray, perhaps the country will be none the worse. 
And should a deposit be forfeited when all is over, they 
will at least have the consolation of getting off cheaper 
than Mr. Partytool. 
What with being up against a slogan, bribery and 


obligatory osculation, he had a hard enough time of it. 
Of these three bugbears, it is possible that recent legislation 
may have increased the menace of the last. The second 
now comes under the heading of subscriptions, as most sins 
manage to survive by an occasional change of alias. The 
slogan, which is a survival of the word-magic of the savages, 
has not yet been coined for the present occasion. In 
Mr. Partytool’s campaign it was “‘ Give us back our eleven 
days,” which dates the painting of the pictures. For the 
calendar was changed from Old to New Style in 1752, and 
eleven days were omitted from September. The electors 
suspected a trick of the government to shorten their lives 
by that period; hence arose one of those cries whose utter 
stupidity makes them impregnable to argument. And it is 
notorious that mathematical elucidation, which alone could 
have put the matter in a clear light, is not well adapted to 
the public platform. The kisses and the cash, however; 
did the trick. Mr. Partytool got in, though it is possible 
that he may have lost his life during the process of being 
chaired. Hogarth noticed that a thresher, conducting an 
argument with a sailor by means of his flail, was seriously 
imperilling the new member with his timber logic. It is 
possible, too, that Partytool was unseated on petition. 
A vote had been recorded in his favour by an old soldier 
who had lost both arms, as well as a leg, in the wars. How, 
then, could he place his right hand upon the Testament 
and swear to his identity, as the law required? We are 
shown the agents having a furious altercation on the 
question, which was too good a one not to get to the lawyers. 

All such incidents Hogarth observed, or invented, and 
united in four of his greatest canvases, which Garrick, one 
of the most sensible men of the age of good sense, bought 
for 200 guineas. Half a century later Soane gave 1,450 
guineas more for them. ‘“ The Rake’s Progress,” a series 
of nine, had cost him a third the price. That was a bargain 
indeed, but “The Election” is a better set of pictures. 
They are at once more vigorous and more finished. Not 
having to divert his fancy along a progressive moral, Hogarth 
could incorporate whatever gratuitous invention he liked 
out of the abundance of his imagination, and dispose it 
to purely artistic effect. Never, perhaps, had his composi- 
tion been so well built up, or the sense of movement and space 
so well organised. Compared with the compression, almost 
the cramping, of some of his other groups, the figures move 
freely and with a liberality of gesture as though on a spacious 
stage. The backgrounds—the church, the lifted curtains 
of tavern dining-room, the street receding with its huddled 
rioters, and the procession over the distant bridge—these 
in the various pictures suggest inevitably settings devised 
by a stage-manager of genius, making one feel that in 
Hogarth the theatre lost its perfect ballet-master. The 
poise and the pattern of the crowd in ‘“ Chairing the 
Member,” with the wooden-legged sailor brandishing his 
cudgel in the foreground, leading up through a maze of 
gesture and grouping to the elected member who forms 
the apex of the whole, and with the incidental action on 
the terrace at the side, is exactly the moment for the curtain 
to descend. 

But luckily Hogarth was himself elected to a_ less 
ephemeral art. We take him so much for granted as hardly 
to realise that he found painting in this country tentative 
and restricted and left it a finished instrument of universal 
application. The force of his impetus ebbed away in the 
anecdotal academicism of last century; but now that the 
link with him and Rowlandson is definitely broken, it 
might be well worth while to forge it again. The coming 


election, for instance, will be as rich in humours as it was in 
1752, and the reincarnations of Mr. Partytool are by no 
means complete. 


T. W. Earp. 
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NEW NOVELS 


White-maa’s Saga. By Eric Linkuarer. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Wild Morning. By OvETTEe TcHERNINE. Elkin Matthews. 7s. 6d. 


(alf Love. By Vernon Bartierr. Constable. 5s. 
Carl and Anna. By Leonuarp Frank. Peter Davies. 3s. 6d. 
The Coat Without Seam. By Maurice Barinc. Heinemann. 


%s. 6d. 
Ashes. 2vols. 2ls. 


Most novelists manage at this time of year to produce another 
offspring, an addition to a family probably too large already, and 
the reviewer prepares grudgingly to sprinkle water and deliver 
a homily on the virtues of birth-control. Or perhaps it is a first 
indiscretion—only a very little one—so that he finds himself 
regarding it sentimentally, wondering if it might not perhaps 
be overlooked, or buried quietly in the vaults of the British 
Museum; wondering, too, about its paternity. These first 
experiments usually give their parents away pretty obviously, 
and one begins after a time to notice persistent offenders. 
Antic Hay is probably the worst in this respect, for its likeness 
keeps appearing in the most unexpected places, though The 
Constant Nymph is nearly as bad. Post-war Bohemian society 
is divided (for the purposes of literary imitation) into these two 
types—Mr. Huxley’s false-bearded amorous talkers and Miss 
Kennedy’s children of nature. Men, as a rule, choose to write 
about the first and women about the second. ‘or example, 
White-maa’s Saga, by Mr. Eric Linklater, is a rather strained 
attempt to write a Café Royal version of a Scotch University— 
“the northernmost university,” as the publisher puts it—making 
the most of this adventure of Mr. Huxley’s among the Vikings. 
Wild Morning, by Miss Odette Tchernine, describes a Sanger’s 
circus cooped up in London. Both these authors fail because 
they are following a convention which has no real connection 
with the people they want to write about, and when they become 
themselves they are hopelessly sentimental. ‘‘ Oh, now you’ve 
spoilt everything!’ the modern girl in White-maa’s Saga ex- 
claims when she is first kissed by her lover in a taxi, and the 
reader is left with the awkward impression’that, though she drinks 
port and talks frankly, after all she is “‘ good at heart” and 
might have come from the pages of Peg’s Companion. This book 
contains some odd descriptions of Celtic dinners, medical students, 
pub crawls, socialist meetings, Scotch co-education, and the 
university of Inverdoon entertaining the boxing team from 
Glasgow University. The conversations are noisy and dis- 
illusioned, and take place between drinks while the students are 
preparing to fail in their examinations or are pairing off with 
women at the beginning of a new term. Their love-making is 
superbly fatuous : 


By STeran ZEROMSKI. Knopf. 


“You are beautiful, astonishingly beautiful; but don’t be dis- 
turbed that I who say so am paying for your lobster.” 

“TI adore lobster.” 

“Tm not a bit jealous.” 

“You needn’t be. You wouldn’t look pretty with lettuce round 
your neck.” 

‘“* And I should dislike being boiled even for your sake.” 

“* There’s no gallantry left in men.” 

“Nor generosity in women.” 

*“ Nonsense. Women are more generous than ever.” 

“Only with free samples for advertisement.” 

““Aren’t you coarse? I love being coarse myself, but I hate it 
in other people.” 

“Like a princess exercising her prerogative. 
retainer? And kiss the princess’s hands? ” 

“ They’re sticky.” 

“The more reason for them to be kissed.” 


Can I be a faithful 


White-maa’s Saga is rather better than this suggests. When 
the hero goes home to Orkney for his vacations, it becomes a 
simple and quite competent novel of local colour. Those who 
like discovering new specimens should read it for the parts 
about the University of Inverdoon. 

Wild Morning is rather a tame affair. It is about a man called 
Stanley, who smokes a pipe and is an optimist. Possibly it would 
appeal to conservative novel-readers who want a story about 
modern people who are really old-fashioned; but otherwise it 
is rather flat and has the habit of bursting into clichés at tense 
moments. Miss Tchernine tries hard to’ make her characters 
wild, but she usually relents. The book ends with the lovers 
who are about to marry, dreaming into the future —‘ though the 
past nightmare still darkened her memory, there was no pain or 
remorse in the vision down the empty road.” The characters, 
besides Stanley, are two sisters, reflections of the sisters in The 





Constant Nymph, an aunt who hovers between being a chaperone 
and an accomplice, and some second-rate artists and writers. 
Wild Morning bears all the signs of being a first novel; it is 
carefully written, but the characters are always fighting hard to 
avoid being middle-class; they have a habit, too, of jumping up 
and shouting for emphasis. One feels that in this book Miss 
Tchernine has lost both worlds, the Victorian and the new, and 
that her heroine, with only a “ queer streak of virtue” left, is in 
the limbo between. 

Calf Love is an almost perfect example of what a first novel 
should be—as a matter of fact, it is Mr. Bartlett’s second—for 
while in parts it is obviously autobiographical, it is written with 
complete detachment. It is one of the best descriptions of a 
boy’s unexceptional love-affairs that have been written. This 
is a book which had to be written tactfully, and might have been 
spoilt by the least preponderance of irony or sentiment in the 
style. The reviewer is tempted by those ghostly compliments, 
** delicacy ”’ and “ restraint,’ which he might have applied to 
it, if they did not already haunt the graves of a thousand 
violent, bombastic novels. Mr. Bartlett succeeds astonishingly 
well in suggesting the emotions of youthful love—its naive drama- 
tisations, shyness, blurted confidences, its apparently fatal and 
yet transient despair. Calf Love gives a picture of an English 
boy staying with a German family in a small provincial town 
before the war—an engineer, his wife, and two daughters, who 
still go to school. One sees him at the beginning of summer 
falling into the routine of early breakfast, conversation lessons 
in the garden, meetings outside the girls’ school, and cigarettes 
exchanged furtively under the trees, huge cream cakes, pimply 
German schoolboys who stare at him curiously, and even, in fits 
of recklessness, a glass at one of the large cafés of thin, frothy 
beer. The little house, with its crowded rooms and walls pale 
from the reflection of the sun outside, is admirably described 
—the luxury of strange sounds in the early morning : 

There were mornings when John Hardie would deliberately prolong 
that period between sleeping and waking until the fear of not seeing 
Gretchen before she went off to school drove him out of bed and 
through a hurried toilet. Herr Westermann was an early riser, and 
a devotee of Chopin. He would turn on the garden hose, prop it 
up on the branch of a tree so that it could play over a large surface, 
and then come in to his beloved piano. The hurrying notes of a 
Chopin prelude or valse mingled with the sounds that came in through 
the open window—bees humming in the wistaria, the drumming of 
water on the leaves outside, the twittering of birds. 

The boy falls in love with Gretchen (pig-tailed in a pre-war 
Germany), who is a flirt, and afterwards with her sister; both of 
whom have, of course, their local satellites. He shows off and is 
ashamed of himself, quarrels with them and exaggerates his 
despair—and at night jots down his failures in a note-book. The 
extracts from this diary are extremely good (Mr. Bartlett men- 
tions in a preface that they come from a diary he kept himself), 
even to the detail of an embarrassed “ I care for ’’ written instead 
of ** I love.” Finally, he decides that the sisters ‘‘care for’’ their 
short-cropped, pimply Germans more than for him, and after a 
period of self-sacrifice when he accompanies the happy lovers on 
picnics, he leaves for England. Calf Love is an unpretentious 
and very well-written book. It has an air of extraordinary fresh- 
ness and sincerity that one does not often find in novels about 
schoolboys, who in modern fiction are usually either incipient 
criminals or leather-kicking enthusiasts who read Elinor Glyn, 
and look forward to playing for the Old Boys. It is a relief, 
too, to find an episode like this treated, as it deserves to be, by 
itself and not as the dim prologue of an interminable saga. 
Carl and Anna is a triangular novel with a very good be- 
ginning. Two German prisoners of war are isolated on the 
steppe, a day’s march from the ration-camp which they visit 
once a month. They have done nothing for four years except 
talk and dig a huge cross in the ground in the hope of attracting 
the attention of a stray aeroplane flying from Europe to Siberia. 
Their talk has narrowed itself from hopes of escape to women, and 
in the end there is nothing left for them to talk about except 
the wife of the one who is married. Each of them lives through 
in imagination the few years of married life in a workman’s flat 
before the war—Carl, the unmarried one, as vividly, as intensely 
as the other. Nothing is kept back; even the wedding night 
has become the property of both. The next time they march to 
the ration-camp the husband is taken off in a batch of prison- 
workers and Carl escapes from the camp. He goes to the shop 
where Anna lives, every detail of which is clear in his mind, and 
tells her that he is her husband. Here the author’s mysticism 
(always the substitute for sentimentalism with realist writers) 
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gives a false turn to the conflict. Anna knows that Carl is not 
her husband, but, Herr Leonhard Frank goes on, ‘ Her nature 
was too direct and candid entirely to refuse belief, even against 
her better knowledge, to one who spoke in such a tone; she 
looked at him like a woman grievously pressed who cannot 
defend herself.’ This is really a repetition of that old device 
of the romantic novelist, the meeting of soul-mates. Carl and 
Anna live together and fall in love; the husband comes home 
after the Armistice, and the lovers leave him sitting dazed in 
the shop. Herr Frank, like Mr. D. H. Lawrence (there are other 
resemblances between them), makes a fetish of instinct. This 
gives his writing, which is otherwise bare and vivid, a diffuseness 
such as one has noticed in most German films. Carl and Anna 
is nearly a very good book indeed. The descriptions of the 
steppe, of the courtyard of workmen’s flats, the conversation 
between the two men at the beginning of the book, and many of 
the scenes between Carl and Anna, are excellent. 

Mr. Maurice Baring is a novelist who avoids surprises. The 
Coat Without Seam is his usual novel about dinner parties in 
Russia, Germany and Italy, quiet conversations, drifting love 
affairs between cultured people. His taste for music, poetry, 
Catholicism and society, and for discussing them, is the main 
motive of his books. The people in The Coat Without Seam move 
from one town to another, talk and go to concerts, and they 
always seem to be, beautifully and politely, on the fringe of 
living. They do not exactly make love, but listen together to 
Beethoven in the drawing-room, or, walking in the garden by 
moonlight, quote a verse or two from Heine and then pass on. 
The talk is all there, but not the talkers. Their conversations are 
rather like the still reflections in a pond, the surface of which is 
touched sometimes by a falling leaf or shivered by a stone hurtled 
from the world above. The talk goes on for long stretches, 
regretful and immobile, and then in a rapid sentence or two one 
hears that a father has died or that an old flame has just been 
married. Then there is a railway journey, new landscapes, 
Rome instead of Warsaw, and conversation is resumed. The 
Coat Without Seam is written in the first person, and the narrator 
begins in the diplomatic service and ends up as a foreign corre- 
spondent for a big London newspaper. It is mostly a description 
of tentative, unsuccessful love affairs. This is not one of Mr. 
Baring’s best novels, but it has the rather pale distinction of all 
his work. The legend of the Coat without Seam, which was 
divided by the soldiers at Calvary, runs a rather deliberate 
pattern through the book. 

Ashes is a torrential epic of Poland in the time of Napoleon, by 
Stefan Zeromski. The publishers state on the cover of the book 
that “* Joseph Conrad called him ‘the greatest master of our 
[Polish] literature.’? The reviewer must confess to having 
stuck, on page 201, knee-deep in descriptions of scenery, hunts, 
local feasts and sleigh journeys which seemed to be without end. 
In this American translation Ashes is difficult to read and even 
to admire. The young hero falls in love, becomes a truant at 
school, gets roaring drunk, allin the grand manner. He is a sort 
of Slavonic Hereward, become legendary before his time, who 
defies parents, schoolmasters, and landowners. 
whom he is in love goes away : 


When a girl with 


It was an obvious thing that he had lost her for ever. He knew 
this only too well, by virtue of mystic presentiments, of intuitions 
which came when sleep was light, by virtue of feelings more un- 
erring than calculation. He became as unsightly as a dead body. 
His nose became sharp and long. His sunken eyes glowed in their 
pits as if they were to burn out without trace. 

The reader must be prepared to crawl through tangled thickets in 
pursuit of this chameleon. Ge. W. 6. 


FRENCH CANADA 


The Rise and Fall of New France. By G.M. Wronc. 
2 vols. 42s. 

If every Professor Emeritus of history would write a book like 
this, the world would be a better place than it is. Almost anyone 
not definitely illiterate can do a piece of historical research. 
The cellars of great libraries bulge with learned theses written, to 
elucidate or controvert some obscure historical subject, by young 
men and women in pursuit of letters to put after their names as 
a preliminary to promotion. Other more eminent persons will 
tell you in confidential moments that it is as much as their reputa- 
tion is worth to write anything that anyone could really want to 
read. The time is at hand when historians will rise almost to 


Macmillan. 


those heights on which pure mathematicians exchange ideas and 
conduct controversies in huge volumes containing nothing but 
mysterious symbols linked together by occasional monosyllables 
like ** And” and “ But” and ‘*‘ Thus.” Professor Wrong has 
humbler ambitions, and does not need more letters after his 
name. He has read an incredible number of theses, sifted any 
amount of original material, and written a book that anyone 
who likes a good story well told will enjoy reading. It is a book 
which could not have been written either by a young hack or by 
an old bore. There is too much work, too much wisdom and 
too much life in it. It shows that a man can still serve his 
full term as a professor in an English-speaking University without 
being or becoming a social scourge. 

The subject helps. The dreariness of British colonial history is 
not all the fault of the people who try to write it. There is some- 
thing fundamentally dull about the wrangles of colonial democrats, 
something fundamentally second-rate about the vast majority 
of colonial notabilities. An all-pervading aroma of suburbia 
hangs about the humble annals of the British-born settler. He is 
a hero no doubt, but he does not get it across. Even Mr. Kipling’s 
prodigies of writing-up only reveal how supremely difficult it is 
to make something interesting of the ordinary Englishman abroad. 
That he is not interesting is his strength. He refuses to compose 
with the local scenery. Hence the Empire. The Frenchman 
abroad is always good copy. He is sensitive to ridicule ; he has a 
scent for drama; he always makes a picture—a caricature or a 
masterpiece—with his background. New France in her way is as 
fine a canvas as Old France herself. It has unity, it has colour, 
it has life. It makes a marvellous story. The Frenchman is 
only at home in France; the Englishman is at home anywhere. 
But the Frenchman in exile is an actor, the Englishman everywhere 
is just himself. 

So against the uncouth but brilliant background of Canada— 
rapids and forests, redskins and sables, glorious fall and savage 
winter and sudden miraculous spring—the French played out a 
moving and splendid tragedy. The characters are all French and 
all exiles, but they made of their place of banishment something 
which was neither France nor Canada, but a subtle blend of both. 
The French peasant is the standing proof of how fierce a grip on 
men can be fixed by the love of the soil, and in Arcadia and along 
the St. Lawrence the peasant took root as no other peasant has 
done in virgin soil. The log hut, the forest clearing, the long 
thin strip of cultivation running back in line with its neighbours 
from the river front, the well-stocked cellar, the teeming cour, 
the jolly village life clustered round the clocher—he built them all 
round him by years of toil, and they are still the indestructible 
socket into which fits that unique individual, the French Canadian 
habitant. French manners are still the best in the world. French 
social sense gives easily to its possessors what the English find it 
so hard to learn—the power of treating inferiors as equals. It 
is a dangerous power, and British aloofness, reinforced by the 
shyness of the self-conscious, is a great imperial asset. But 
French contact with the Indians remains unique in American 
history: it produced that romantic if often disreputable figure 
the coureur de bois, the Frenchman who made the Canadian forest 
his own, mixed his blood with the Huron and the Mohawk, and 
learnt to rival them in endurance and in woodcraft. French 
Canadian feudalism was not the feudalism of France, but another 
subtle adaptation of something essentially French to Canadian 
conditions—with the fortified mill-house of the seigneur as its 
centre, the rallying point against Indian raids, and the seigneur 
himself often working in the fields cheek by jowl with the sturdy 
habitant who owed him cens et rentes, lods et ventes and droits de 
venalité. 

French, too, was the apex of the hierarchy, the pinnacle on 
which stood the soldier, the priest, and the intendant. But how 
dramatically each played his part against the alien scene of 
Canada! The fighting forces of France, in all their long history, 
never produced more flawless types than Champlain, the devout 
crusader and supple diplomat, and Frontenac, still master of the 
mailed fist and the velvet glove at eight-six, and those two 
inspired adventurers, La Salle of the Mississippi, La Vérendye of 
the Prairie, and, last of them all, the stainless Montcalm. The 
French passion for glory as the meed of adventure burnt in them all 
with a glare which ingratitude, neglect, and disappointment only 
fanned, and the spirit of Bayard and Gaston de Foix lit up the 
wilderness of America with the same authentic fire as flickered 
along the frontiers of France. As they squatted in birchbark 
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starved in tiny stockades through an Indian siege, the nerves of 
New France made a story as bright with the pure spirit of chivalry 
as in the epic of the Italian wars. 

Catholicism owes much to men of every race in Europe, and 
most perhaps to Spain. But what would its history be without 
the saints and heroes of France? And among them, who can 
surpass the men and women who built that bastion of the faith, 
the Church of Canada? Laval, the tireless ascetic in whom even 
Frontenac met his match, Marie de l’Incarnation, gracious and 
accomplished even among French dames de religion; the Jesuits 
and the recollets who welcomed with a smile the tortures even of 
the Iroquois, humble village curés whose successors can still 
make a little paradise of a French Canadian village—though their 
work ended in tragedy, one cannot believe that they laboured and 
suffered in vain. And Talon, that born administrator of the 
true Richelieu breed, he also built on sand; but it was real French 
architecture that he planned and executed: a French ideal of 
government, enlightened, centralised, full of enterprise and alive 
with ideas. 

It is their story that Professor Wrong tells, in easy, simple 
narrative, studded with shrewd comment and informed with 
sympathy and a lifelong love and knowledge of Canada. He 
has crowned long years of work for Canadian education with a 
delightful book. K.N. B. 


THE SENTIMENTALISTS 


English Comic Drama, 1700-1750. By F. W. Bareson. 
Oxford University Press. ‘s. 6d. 

‘“* Grisilde is dead, and eke her patience,” says Chaucer; but 
it is only a half-truth. Grisilde is indeed dead; but her patience 
survives in Mr. Bateson, who has read through some scores of the 
most unreadable plays in the language, made excerpts from them, 
appraised them, and even remembered them. For these comedies 
areno joke. They are perhaps the dullest things ever invented till 
the days of the golfing egoist. The present writer knows nothing 
like them in literature—and is duly thankful. Cibber is weary, 
Fielding flat, Mrs. Centlivre stale, and Steele himself unprofitable. 
Even the Beggar’s Opera owed its popularity to topical allusions 
that have now lost their point (its recent revival would have been 
nothing without the music); and Polly is a disgraceful perform- 
ance. Henry Carey is perhaps the best of the crowd: he is a 
distant ancestor of Edward Lear. 

Still, if these dry bones are to be galvanised into a semblance 
of life, it is as well that Mr. Bateson should do the work; for 
his book, considering its subject, is remarkably readable, and 
packs a great deal into a laudably small space. His criticism is 
almost always sound, and often expressed in very illuminating 
language. Only once or twice do we disagree with him. He 
calls some of Cibber’s lines the worst blank verse in the world. 
Bad as they are, they are not so bad as many of Byron’s. Again, 
he finds in certain songs of his period a ‘* lyrical touch” which 
we cannot detect; but it may well be that after spending months 
over Mrs. Centlivre he has become like a man who, after a 
sojourn among Hottentot Venuses, sees Helen’s beauty in 
every white brow. His learning is unostentatious, but it is real. 
We could wish that his book had come out earlier, and that part 
of it had been made into a playbill at the Lyric. For how many 
in the Lyric audience were aware that ‘‘ How happy could I be 
with either” was an allusion to Walpole’s awkward position 
between his wife and Moll Skerrett, that Peachum stood for 
Jonathan Wild, that there are allusions to ‘‘ Turnip Townshend,” 
and (this is one of Mr. Bateson’s own discoveries) that Mrs. 
Peachum was probably the Duchess of Kendal? 

Whether it be true, as Lamb maintained, that the Restoration 
comedy dealt with a merely fantastic world, as unreal as Nephelo- 
coccygia or sea-girt Bohemia, or whether, as Macaulay held, the 
world of Wycherley could be found by walking down the streets 
of London, a reaction against it was in either case inevitable; and 
it began, appropriately enough, with the end of the century. In 
1700 appeared Dryden’s last poem, The Secular Masque, in which 
that astonishing man, at nearly seventy, showed himself as 
sensitive as his own Achitophel to the coming change. Had he 
lived, the author of The Wild Gallant and Limberham would 
have given us comedies as sentimental as those of Kelly or 
Cumberland. The work he did not live to accomplish was done, 
with far inferior powers, by Cibber and Mrs. Centlivre. But this 
comedy, though it aimed at “ reality,’ was, in fact, scarcely 
more moral than the comedy it displaced. It leers quite as 
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objectionably, and only in making virtue—after a fashion— 
victorious does it show any advance on its predecessor. It 
preaches, but, like Sterne, with its tongue in its cheek; and on 
the whole, even on moral grounds, we prefer Congreve. In wit 
and vigour, in what Mr. Bateson calls Congreve’s “* haunting 
disillusioned cadences” of style, there is no comparison. Con- 
greve is read with wonder and delight; Cibber, though he suited 
the stage of his time, is hopeless in the study. 

Many questions arise as we read this book, some set by Mr. 
Bateson himself. Why did the theatre, which in The Way of 
the World had reached such heights, suddenly fall? Why was 
so great a novelist as Fielding so bad a playwright? Why, 
amid such a mass of stage-productions, are the only tolerable 
performances semi-operas like those of Gay and Carey? Mr. 
Bateson gives modestly tentative answers. It may be that no 
answer is possible. The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
genius, being personal, may arise from causes which, being 
beyond our ken, must be called accidental. Or it may be there 
and choose its own means of expression. There was, in the first 
half of the eighteenth century as in the first half of the nine- 
teenth, no lack of genius in England; but for some reason or 
other it did not, at either period, find its medium in the stage- 
play. Neither Swift nor Carlyle chose the drama as his means 
for belabouring his contemporaries; and, though Addison and 
Tennyson wrote plays, they would have done better to forbear. 


THE “«B.M.” 


The Reading Room of the British Museum. 
Benn. 10s. 6d. 

Surrounded by cases of dusty stuffed birds, the first eight 
“readers” in the British Museum’s Library took their places 
along a green-baize table in the dark, damp, narrow Room 90 of 
Montagu House in the middle of January, 1759. They were not 
long in developing grievances about their accommodation—a 
tendency handed on to their thousands of descendants; but in 
those days they had at least one consolation, in a view over open 
country out to Primrose Hill, Hampstead, and the spire of 
Highgate. It was a quiet spot. During the first year or two 
hardly a dozen readers would present themselves in a month; 
a full day’s notice had to be given to obtain a book or manuscript ; 
one afternoon in August, ‘‘ the Room being cold and the weather 
likely to rain,” the Keeper found no readers left, and just closed 
the place up. It seems a far cry to the crowded spokes of 
Panizzi’s great wheel, bearing its daily eight hundred. But the 
ancestral archetypes of the present-day Reading Room are easily 
discernible at a very early date. When the poet Gray joined the 
select company in the first summer of the Room’s history, he 
found 


By G. F. Barwick. 


a man that writes for Lord Royston ; aman that writes for Dr. Burton 
of York; a third that writes for the Emperor of Germany, for he 
speaks the worst English I ever heard; Dr. Stukeley, who writes for 
himself, the very worst person he could write for; and I, who only 
read to know if there were anything worth writing, and that not 
without some difficulty. 

The tone, it is clear, was being set. And it was not long before 
other undying types had shown themselves. The first copyists 
had appeared—and been discouraged—within the first three 
weeks; the first Prussians arrived within a fortnight; the first 
ladies in 1762; the first American in 1764. Draughts were giving 
trouble very early; headaches and megrims developed apace in 
the new rooms opened in 1838; those appalling blotting-pads 
replaced the old sand-boxes in the same year. 

The present Reading Room took almost three years to build. 
It was opened in 1857, after a grand ceremonial breakfast served 
(one wonders how) on the circular catalogue desks, and has never 
ceased to be the wonder of the foreigner. And it is, indeed, a 
remarkable dome, second only to the Pantheon in size—although 
the somewhat dead quality of the light in the Room seems usually 
to diminish the sense of space which it ought to preserve. It is, 
perhaps, a pity that Alfred Stevens’s designs for decorating the 
dome—his model may be seen at South Kensington—were not 
taken up. 

Mr. Barwick, formerly the Keeper of Printed Books, is well 
qualified to write the story of the Reading Room, and has pro- 
duced a very readable volume—adorned in its later pages with 
some agreeable personal reminiscences. He has collected a good 
deal of information as to past celebrities who have used the 
Room, and something, too, about the obscure and eccentric who 








are its constant ornament. He chronicles the wars of the 
superintendents against their hereditary foes, whisperers, home- 
less idlers, persistent novel-readers, and the like; and their 
difficulties about drawing the line between proper and improper 
uses of the Library’s riches. (The present reviewer once observed 
a gentleman with waxed moustachios and a diamond tie-pin, 
who for days occupied a desk in the select tranquillity of the 
North Library, and was engaged in concocting a roulette 
** system”: was this all right?) He has some amusing examples 
of the superhuman powers which are credited to the Library 
officials by the general public. These letters of recent date are 
typical : 

From a lady (1915): ‘‘I would like to see as many books as 
— on Mothers, favourable or unfavourable, and on Horrors 
of War.” 

From another (1923): ‘‘ Will you be kind enough to have some 
books of superstitions, love, marriage, birth, weather, flowers, cats, 
dress, Christmas, New Year, Midsummer, All Hallows, illness, etc., 
ready for me to-morrow (Sat.) morning ?”” 

He does not go far into questions of the constitution and contents 
of the Library itself; but on all that concerns the actual Reading 
Room services he has much interesting information to offer. 
On the whole, these are remarkably efficient—and no less 
courteous. Compared with corresponding institutions we have 
tested, we should place the British Museum well above the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in convenience, but rather below the 
Congressional Library in Washington for speed, quietude and 
aeration. 

The plates illustrating Mr. Barwick’s book are interesting and 
very well reproduced; but to omit a picture of the Room as it is 
to-day is wrong—the newspaper print of 1857 is misleading in per- 
spective and in details. It is odd, by the way, that in recalling 
eminent readers, Mr. Barwick has forgotten Karl Marx, who was 
a full-time worker under the dome for many years; a corre- 
spondence regarding the exact seat which he favoured was 
published in the Observer last year. But the book is recom- 
mended to all true descendants of the first eight inquiring men 
of Montagu House. 


THE BRITISH CROWN AND THE 
INDIAN STATES 


The British Crown and the Indian States. An Outline Sketch 
drawn up on behalf of the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes by the Directorate of the Chamber's 
Special Organisation. King. 10s. 6d. 

The nature of this instructive book is indicated in the lengthy 
title quoted above. It is a noteworthy fact that until quite 
recently the great political importance of the Indian States 
and their rulers received very little recognition in this country. 
The inquiry conducted by the Harcourt Butler Committee 
and the publicity given to the case for the Princes in the 
press have, however, directed marked attention to a problem 
of vital importance to the future of the Indian Empire. More- 
over, a glance at the map published in the present volume serves 
to emphasise the notable position which the States occupy in 
relation to British India and the main lines of railway communi- 
cation. The first part of the book comprises an historical sketch 
of the relations between the States and the Government of 
India; the second deals with the economic and fiscal position of 
the States in relation to British India and the Central Government. 
It is declared by the Princes that they have grievances under 
both heads. They contend that their treaty rights have been 
disregarded, and that the economic policy pursued by the 
Government of India has inflicted serious injury on their States 
and their people. They further emphasise that under the 
Reformed Constitution legislation affecting the interests of their 
subjects has been enacted by a Legislature representative of 
British India alone. The policy of “ discriminating protection,” 
adopted by the Government of India with the support of the 
Indian Legislature, for instance, is a matter of serious concern 
to the people of the States, who have no say in the tariff policy 
of India, and are preponderantly importers and consumers 
rather than producers of manufactured goods. 

The charge that the Political Department of the Government 
of India has acted in disregard of the treaties of the States opens 
a very interesting field of discussion. In referring to this subject 
in his general foreword to the present book, Dr. Rushlvaak 
Williams, Foreign Minister of the Patiala States, remarks that 
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the evidence contained in the great collection of State papers 
presented to the Indian States Committee was intended to 
exhibit instances of the injustice made possible by certain inherent 
defects in the existing machinery for conducting the relationship 
between the Government and the States. ‘‘ It has been our 
endeavour,” he says, ‘‘ to admit no evidence which did not seem 
to us conclusive, and we have rejected many apparently well- 
founded complaints for want of formal documentary proof.” 
There are, of course, notorious cases where the Government of 
India has been compelled to intervene in the internal administra- 
tion of States, but it is forcibly contended that abuses calling for 
interference are rare. One outstanding fact is that the Indian 
States and their rulers have rendered great service to the Empire 
in times of difficulty and of danger. They undoubtedly constitute 
a stable element in a period of transition and uncertainty, and 
no sober critic of Indian affairs could deny that the weightiest 
considerations should be accorded to representations advanced 
on their behalf. The Princes have repeatedly repudiated the 
suggestion that they are animated by reactionary sentiments 
either as regards the governance of their own States or of British 
India. In the famous Bombay resolution, in which they defined 
their attitude, they reaffirmed their intention to ensure the rule 
of law in their States, and to promote the welfare and good 
government of their subjects, and concluded by declaring once 
more, “‘ on the one hand, the loyalty of the Indian States to the 
Crown and their attachment to the Empire, and, on the other, 
their sympathy with the aspirations of British India, which they 
regard as legitimate.” 


THE RUM-RUNNERS 


The Diary of a Rum-Runner. 
Allan. 10s. 6d. 


No one has ever mistaken modern rum-runners for romantic 
adventurers of the picturesque eighteenth-century smuggler 
type. In place of brightly coloured scarves and heavy earrings 
they wear cloth caps and ready-made suits of the kind that are 
incorrect without being adventurous. They are dull, quiet men, 
too often addicted to chewing gum. Even their smuggled goods 
have become—in the language of the country of their destination 
—less “ colourful ” than of yore. Old French brandy was worth 
risking something for. Even rum, from which the modern 
smuggler falsely cribs his name, has a picturesque if not a 
strictly honourable history. But there is nothing romantic about 
a bottle of gin or of Scotch whisky. These are the common- 
places of everyday civilised life which the American Government 
has decided —no doubt for good reasons —that the American 
citizen cannot safely be trusted with. To smuggle them is an 
uninspiring, rather squalid exploit. 

Mr. Alastair Moray is, therefore, not to be blamed if this diary 
of his life as a rum-runner on the American coast is singularly 
deficient in all those elements which go to make up a real “ ad- 
venture book.” He tells us just what happened to him and 
nothing else, and it is the obvious honesty of his account which 
is its greatest virtue. We see the vessel, in which Mr. Moray 
was employed as supercargo, creep modestly out from its British 
port, slink over to Madeira, and then cross the Atlantic to 
America, bashfully avoiding all unnecessary reference to the 
shameful cargo in its hold. America is reached and the schooner 
Cask takes up her position in “Rum Row,” where the 
smugglers wait in a long straggling line just outside the territorial 
three-mile limit. (It must be very different now, by the way, 
when an American revenue cutter can apparently pursue a rum- 
runner as far as the English Channel, if it likes, for purposes of 
search !) ‘It’s a most amazing situation,’ exclaims Mr. Moray ; 
“there must be over 200,000 cases of whisky within a few miles 
of here waiting to go ashore.” It is indeed amazing—or, rather, 
it was. The revenue cutters passed up and down the line, day 
and night, sniffing suspiciously, waiting for a chance to drop on 
the swift little motor boats which would appear suddenly from 
the shore, take twenty or thirty cases on board, and slip back 
again before they could be intercepted. There were also sea- 
planes in the trade. And one of the most successful of the 
bootleggers was a woman—a good-looking one, too ! 

It was all very amusing at first; but there was never the 
slightest danger to the rum-runners, unless the “ hi-jacks,” or 
pirates, attacked them—and the Cask’s crew were too well 
armed for that. Their greatest difficulty was not shortage of 
food—still less of drink—though often they were months together 


By Atastarr Moray. Philip 


at sea, but simply the nervous effects of what soon became a 
state of desperate boredom. The only excitement consisted in 
trying to stop the crew from getting at the “rum.” Rum 
dominates the book. It is the one subject of conversation, 
Not only in “ Rum Row,” apparently, but all along the coasts 
of America, the whole atmosphere reeks of it. Such are the 
results of Prohibition! The effect upon the English reader is 
almost to persuade him to turn teetotaler—until he remembers 
that these unedifying subterfuges and dodgings, this essential 
vulgarity of dividing all mankind into those who are perpetually 
dry and those who are perpetually drunk, is something that 
can still be avoided by merely remaining at home. In the 
meantime he may be grateful to Mr. Moray for giving such a 
clear and frank account of it. 


A FULL CREEL 
Trout Fishing From All Angles. 


Service. 21s. 
Sea-Trout Fishing. By R. C. Brincerr. 
Fishing Ways and Wiles. 
6s. 

Major Morritt, in the first book on fishing he has written, 
relates a chapter of accidents surely unparalleled in the lore of 
the craft. Fishing for trout, he rose, hooked, played and landed 
a 30-lb. salmon on the day before salmon fishing was lawful. 
The temptation proving irresistible, he had decided to conceal 
his catch when there came into sight the president of the club 
owning the waters, accompanied by the head-keeper. Either 
might have winked at the offence; but both in collusion, never, 
So the Major returned his salmon and watched it swim away. 
Another good story is about prawn fishing for salmon in Norway. 
After pointing out that the prawn must be fished deep to be 
effectual, he goes on to relate how a friend who had never fished 
a prawn, did not know how to attach it to his cast and had no 
leads, tied it wrong end up with string, cast it like a fly and 
made it skim over the water with the back wash of a toy-boat 
—and killed two salmon. Needless to say, he at once declared 
that that was the way to fish a prawn. It must not be supposed 
that Major Morritt is only a teller of stories; on the contrary, 
he is a thoroughly practical all-round fly-fisher, who, when 
conditions are impossible for the fly wet or dry, has no prejudice 
against bait, and is even found to declare that worm fishing for 
trout in clear water requires much skill, and may be justified 
when, during a fortnight’s fishing holiday, rivers shrink to 
trickles and the sun shines from a cloudless sky. Yet he has 
east a dry fish at Stockbridge and known and enjoyed the rigour 
of the game. 

Mr. Bridgett, though he condescends to a minnow, will have 
nothing to do with the loathly worm; but he admits that a 
long continuance of wet summers and autumns with perpetual 
floods makes the holiday angler sometimes wonder if all fastidious- 
ness with regard to lures may not have to go if sea-trout are 
still to be fished. His book is confined to sea-trout, the shyest 
and gamest of fish, brown trout and salmon receiving only 
incidental attention. It is a very thorough investigation into the 
habits and moods of sea-trout, divided into two parts, the first 
giving the theory and practice of this branch of fly-fishing, and 
the second records of days spent on Scottish and Irish lochs 
and rivers. His discussion of flies is practical, and the three 
coloured plates, giving the most popular flies for sea-trout 
generally and those most esteemed in the Hebrides and Connemara, 
should prove useful. 

These two books lead pleasantly to Mr. Taverner’s addition to 
‘The Lonsdale Library of Sports, Games and Pastimes’”’; for 
there is not a point raised by Mr. Bridgett or Major Morritt, at 
any rate so far as trout are concerned, that is not discussed by 
him with a dispassionate desire always to arrive at a reasonable 
decision. Mr.'Taverner is only a purist whenit comes to sportsman- 
ship; and provided that you spoil no other man’s sport, he will 
allow you to fish for trout with worm or minnow or natural 
insect, and will advise you of the best way to set about it; 
trolling and spinning and dapping all coming within his purview. 
But it is as a fly-fisher writing for fly-fishers that he takes his 
stand, and his ethic of the matter is probably the best that has 
been given us. Particularly good is his discussion of the imitation 
fly versus the lure—his dictum that the lure should be taboo on 
chalk streams may not be gainsaid. Mr. Taverner would have 


By Eric TAVERNER. Seeley, 


15s. 
Methuen. 
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“ The Indispensable Companion of the Motorist.” 
—SUNDAY TIMES. 


CAR & COUNTRY 


WEEK-END SIGNPOSTS TO THE OPEN 
ROAD by JOHN PRIOLEAU 
This book of motoring essays was the subject 
of Mr. J. C. SQUIRE’S review in last 
Sunday’s Observer. He described Mr. Prioleau 
as “a poet going at sixty miles an hour.” In 
these essays, he writes, “one can detect a 
passionate love for rural England, an eye for 
beauty in scenery and architecture, a love for 
the past and its legacies.”” The book, it should 
be added, is highly practical as well as enter- 
taining. It contains illustrations by John 
Garside and over fifty maps. 55. net. 
From all booksellers. 


OUT OF 
THE COAL-FIELDS 


New Poems by FREDERICK C. BODEN 
This new volume by the young miner whose 
Pit-head Poems attracted considerable notice a 
year ago is tense with bitterness and pity, but 
yet, as the Daily Telegraph writes, his lyrics 
‘contain the truest light of purepoetry.” 35. net. 


ANIMALS IN 
BLACK AND WHITE 


Woodcuts by ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 
This wholly original series of six animal-books, 
each containing descriptive notes and wood- 
cuts of twenty animals, by the leading naturalist- 
engraver of to-day, has just been completed 
by volumes 5 and 6 (Reptiles and Fishes and 
Sea Animals). “It is doubtful if Mr. Daglish’s 
many-sided abilities have ever showed to better 
advantage” writes The Saturday Review. ‘It is 
a real pleasure to meet a series which calls for 

such unqualified praise.” 
Six volumes. 25.64. net each. Prospectus free. 


EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY FRANCE 


Essays by FREDERICK C. GREEN. 
A new study by the author whose last book 
won such high praise from Mr. Arnold 
Bennett and half-a-dozen of the best known 
critics. ‘‘ Lively and interesting reading... 
full of interesting sidelights on the period.” — 
Spectator. 75. Gd. net. 


* 


q Two new cheap editions of particular 
interest ace A HIND IN RICHMOND 
PARK (now first issued in the Popular Edition 
of W. H. Hudson’s Works, 65. met) and H. A. 
Spurr’s well-known LIFE ‘AND WRITINGS 
OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS (with many 
illustrations, 75. 6d. net.) 
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indulgent atmosphere of Robert Browning’s home at Hatcham. 
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by Major FRANCIS JOHN ANGUS SKEET 
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plete transcript of his trial and execution on Tower Hill and life and 
execution of his brother Charles Radcliffe. There are piquant stories 
of Moll Davies, etc. Ready April 12. 
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of plates ... 30s. 750 cloth ... 21s. 
Plates by EmeryWalker. Chart pedigrees of Radcliffe and Webb. 
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every fly-fisher a student of the entomology of lake and river, 
so that he may on all occasions fish the fly or the nymph that 
the trout is taking. He would also have him a skilled craftsman 
in the making of casts and flies, his descriptions of how to tie 
the one and construct the other being as near ocular demonstra- 
tion as words and diagrams can get. It is the same with his 
instructions in the art of casting, though here, of course, neither 
words nor photographs nor diagrams, however excellent, can be 
an absolute substitute for actual demonstration. Choice and 
care of rods, reels and lines are given full consideration; indeed, 
nothing is missing that the trout-fisher needs to know. This 
book inculcates sound methods and good manners, and the joy 
of the art for its own sake, so that a blank day and a clear 
conscience may be a happier reminiscence than a full creel ill 
come by. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 


Useful Knowledge. By GrertrupeE STEIN. Lane. 10s. 6d. 

A little knowledge is a useful thing, and one can make it go 
quite a long way if one happens to be Miss Gertrude Stein. 
One doesn’t hesitate for synonyms like the conventionally 
self-repetitive writer, but, in one’s character of prophet, goes 
chugging on, blackening page after page, producing here and 
there an almost intelligible sentence, but singularly awkward 
and ungainly : 

Useful Knowledge has been put together from every little that 
helps to be American. Once in talking and saying that in America 
the best material is used in the cheapest things because the cheapest 
things have to be made of the best material to make them worth 
while making it, it is really that it has come to be a romantic thing 


that has been so added to the history of living for a whole generation. 
It is. 


Then falling back on one’s old trick : 

Did they intend did they intend to did they intend to do did 
they intend it did they intend to attend to did they intend to 
attend to it, did they they attend did they they attend to it did they 
intend to attend to it did they intend to attend did they intend 
to do it did they intend to attend to it, 

a device which throws the reader’s faculties into a dizzy whirl, 
sets his ears tingling and makes him cry out : ‘* Oh, there must be 
something in it—such utter and stupendous dullness can only 
be the result of conscientious labour, must bear the imprint 
of truth!” For that, no doubt, is the secret of Miss Stein’s 
popularity. Hitherto, we have been accustomed to _ see 
charlatanism adopt modes which, though perhaps uncomfortably 
esoteric, were none the less designed to capture our interest, 
to excite, titillate and shock. Miss Stein knows better. She 
refuses every concession; she bores us mercilessly and im- 
moderately; and for that reason and no other reaps considerable 
applause. 

We can dislike Miss Stein without necessarily subscribing to 
those canons of literary criticism which assert that esthetic 
expression should not be carried beyond the bounds of immediate 
intelligibility. We may think, for example, that Mallarmé’s 
later experiments are not as successful as many of his earlier 
poems and essays; yet we recognise and salute the dominance 
of the writer’s personality and admit his consummate skill in the 
handling of words. We may not enjoy Ulysses; but then 
Ulysses, like Igitur, is the work of an artist. These are books 
difficult, and obscure when we penetrate them, but they are not 
dull. Miss Stein is dull. She has no word-sense, no skill in employ- 
ing words and images. We look in vain for the indication of 
some genuine underlying method; and, instead, we are privileged 
to watch Miss Stein plugging away like an indefatigable little 
paddle-steamer caught in an ocean of molasses. Staunchly the 
paddles revolve, wreathed in the treacly stuff; gamely the 
funnels puff out indignant cloudlets of acrid woolly smoke. 
‘** Whither, O splendid ship ...?” Whither is she steering, 
that intrepid New-Englander at the helm? ‘Towards what 
apocalyptic future, towards what towards? And, “ not to the 
future but to the fuchsia,” answers this dauntless captain through 
her megaphone. 


CATHERINE’S CONFIDANT 


The Life of Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams. By the Earl of 
IncHESTER and Mrs. Lancrorp-BRookeE. Thornton 
Butterworth. 21s. 

A previous volume by these collaborators has introduced Sir 

Charles Hanbury-Williams, British Ambassador to Russia, as 


the confidant of Catherine the Great during the critical years 
immediately preceding her accession to the throne. The corre- 
spondence between the Grand Duchess and the Ambassador 
whetted the reader’s appetite for more about the personality 
of this Englishman who so won the confidence of the famous 
Empress. Lord Ilchester and Mrs. Langford-Brooke have now 
produced a full-length biography of Hanbury-Wiliams which 
reveals him as a man well worthy of the intimate friendship of 
one of the most remarkable women in modern European history, 
The collaborators have done their work with the same care, judg- 
ment, and skill as they displayed in editing the letters of Catherine 
and Hanbury-Williams; and the resulting volume is a notable 
portrait of a man whose talents and achievements merit his rescue 
from the comparative obscurity to which history has so far 
consigned him. 

Poet, wit, and diplomat, Charles Hanbury-Williams, born in 
17068, of an old Monmouthshire family, won early admission to 
the charmed circle of Sir Robert Walpole and his followers. He 
became an intimate friend of Henry Fox, first Lord Holland, and 
their correspondence, extending over a long period of years, 
supplies some of the material of this volume. Hervey, Pelham, 
and Chesterfield were among his early friends, and in a younger 
generation Horace Walpole and George Selwyn. Hanbury- 
Williams had a pretty wit, and his lively pen made him an asset 
to his party. A selection of his verse, polished in the somewhat 
stilted style of the period, is included in this volume. Suddenly, 
at the age of thirty-eight, the wit and poet, the dilettante, was 
transformed into the serious-minded diplomat. The death of his 
closest friend, Thomas Winnington, drove him abruptly out of 
the gay life of London into a diplomatic career; and in his new 
profession, for which his early training seemed so entirely unsuit- 
able a preliminary, he was to reveal, until his death in 1759, an 
extraordinary flair. 

Romance was scarcely the note of the period; but Hanbury- 
Williams, as Lord Ilchester portrays him, stands out as a romantic 
figure. He took a full share in the dissipations of his age, and a 
liaison with Peg Woffington was not the least of his triumphs, 
but a lifelong passion was never to be his lot. He was more 
fortunate in his friendships, conspicuous for their deep feeling; 
and of these, his friendship for Catherine of Russia—it is doubtful 
if he was ever her lover—was perhaps the deepest of all. Upon 
it this book throws no light which was not shed by its predecessor ; 
but it reveals much more clearly what manner of man it was whom 
the great Catherine made her friend. This was a friendship which 
should have left its mark upon history; but the change of policy 
of the British Government at the commencement of the Seven 
Years’ War stultified the treaty with Russia which Hanbury- 
Williams had made, and the end of his life was clouded by break- 
down both physical and mental. Lord Ilchester’s portrait of 
Catherine’s confidant is not only an admirable piece of biography, 
but an important contribution to diplomatic history. 


PARISH HISTORY 


In West Oxford. Historical Notes and Pictures concerning 
the Parish of S. Thomas the Martyr. Edited by Tuomas 
W. Squtres. Mowbray. 10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 


Most people who have visited Oxford remember the west part 
of it only in transit, as a drab neighbourhood of small streets, 
breweries, coal-yards, public-houses and a dilapidated canal, 
lying between Carfax and the railway stations. The Mound in 
New Road may excite a dingy curiosity as one drives past, but 
it has little attraction for the eye. A photograph in Mr. Squires’s 
book, taken in mid-winter when even the trees look dead, shows 
this depressing hump of ground at its worst. There is little 
glory now about the old Oxford Castle. What natural dignity 
it still retains is due to the proximity of the County Hall and 
Assize Courts, which Sir Charles Oman has justly described as 
“quite the most abominable pseudo-Gothiec assize-court in all 
England.” A good deal of Mr. Squires’s parish has suffered in 
this way. With the coming of the Great Western Railway in 1844 
it finally lost caste. But even in the eighteenth century some of 
the older buildings were disappearing. The Augustinian abbey 
of Oseney, situated on part of the ground occupied now by the 
railway, was no more than a few ruins when Dr. Johnson was 
provoked to exclaim : “‘ Sir, to look upon them fills me with great 
indignation.”” The abbey had been sold by Henry VIII. to a 


rich clothier, who pulled most of it down. 
The first mention of Oxford in the records occurs apparently 
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in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for the year 912, when Edward 
** took possession of London and Oxford, and all the lands which 
owed obedience thereto.” The early history of the Castle is 
uncertain, but probably the Witenagemot met in whatever 
building was there, and it was the centre of resistance against 
the Danes. Its importance as a castle was considerable, and 
lasted till the time of the Civil Wars, when Oxford became a 
Royalist stronghold. Afterwards it was turned into a prison, 
and the moat used for boating and fishing. 

Mr. Squires recounts its history briefly and illustrates it with a 
large number of excellent engravings and maps; his statement, 
indeed, is too brief. With every chapter of his book one feels 
that he has been afraid of saying too much, of obtruding a local 
enthusiasm on the general reader. He has made an admirably 
various collection of pictures ; why, then, was it necessary for him 
to confine his text to “ historical notes”? A local record of 
this kind, if it were fully carried out, would be of immense interest. 
A great deal more could have been written on the Mound, the 
Abbeys of Oseney and Rewley, the parish church of S. Thomas, 
and Gloucester College. One would have liked to hear more of 
Miss Skene, the philanthropist who tended the sick during the 
outbreaks of cholera in 1850; of Greek Hall, which was founded at 
the end of the seventeenth century as a college connected with 
the Greek Church; of the “three Maiden Kendalls,” whose 
ghosts were to be seen in broad daylight walking down Titmouse 
Lane till they were finally “ laid’ by thirteen bishops; of Abel 
Beesley, the champion punter of England, who once in a race 
at Maidenhead defeated a rival, using a billiard cue instead of a 
pole. Robert Burton was vicar of S. Thomas’s for 23 years, 
and wrote The Anatomy of Melancholy at the beginning of 
his tenure. Mr. Squires even apologises for introducing these 
old parishioners. Luckily he has been more liberal with his 
illustrations. The book is worth buying for the pictures alone. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Devil’s Pool. By Grorce Sanp. 
Scholartis Press. 8s. 6d. 

La Mare au Diable is probably the best known of George Sand’s 
rustic idylls, and it is of especial interest, not so much for the tale, 
which is almost non-existent, as for the picture it gives of Berrichon 
customs, customs which, she says, were already passing away in her 
days, and are now, most probably, wellnigh extinct. All who admire 
George Sand in simple back-to-nature mood will appreciate this 
translation, for Mr. Miles has achieved a purity of English well suited 
to the original. But it is a pity he has not a finer ear for points of 
grammar. ‘She wore an apron of violet silk, with the upper portion 
which our village women have so wrongly abandoned, and gave so 
much elegance and modesty to the bosom,” is an example from several. 
And, for all his experience, give Mr. Miles an even modcrately ticklish 
passage (as that about “le pailloux ”’ on page 165), and he still comes 
out of it, to say the least, ungracefully. 


Liv. 


Translated by Hamisu MILEs. 


By KATHLEEN COYLE. 
West. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Coyle has invested this, her fifth (but in Miss West’s opinion 
her first mature) novel with a kind of cool Scandinavian beauty 
which seldom ‘“* thaws and floods over,” but yields itself best to an 
equally cool and deliberate contemplation. The book is about Norway 
and Paris, and a young girl who goes, not knowing quite why, from 
one to the other, falls in love with an artist, and runs away to Norway 
again, where in the person of her aunt we see her, and the whole 
affair, reflected in a perspective which gives a_ reality deeper 
than would have been possible through Liv alone. The essential 
conflict of the story is, as Miss West suggests, between the ethical 
Northerner who ‘‘ wants to be something”? and the Parisian Dadaist 
(given a wider significance than the label might suggest) who ‘“‘ wants 
to be nothing,” and if the conclusion is in a sense slight it is perhaps 
inevitable. Liv is not a great novel, but it is a lovely one, and in 
many scenes—but notably in that critical last meeting of Per Malom 
and Liv—Miss Coyle shows sensitiveness and tact. 


Sails and Saddles. By Sir Micuarn Bruce. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Sir Michael Bruce is extravagant in his hairbreadth escapes, but not 
in his account of them. In ten years or so he had enough thrills to 
last most men a lifetime, but he skims over them lightly. At seventeen 
he joined the Rhodesian Police as a mounted trooper, and within a 
few months was single-handedly tracking down and killing in the veldt 
thicket an escaped murderer. Patrol duties and big-game hunting 
occupied him until the war. He was badly wounded at Gallipoli and 
again in France; he went back to South Africa and was in turn a 
farm-hand, a school-teacher, a guide and a rough-rider for the films. 
South America attracted him and proved as rich a field of adventure 
as South Africa. The last exploit recorded in this book was a long 
expedition through the Amazon jungle in company with a mysterious 
explorer who died on the journey, and whose name the author was 
sworn not to reveal. Even the brief periods spent in cities were 
occasions of high spirits and daredevilry, and the writer’s accounts of 
them help to prevent his book from having a dull page. 


With an Introduction by ReBecca 


Prisoners All. By Oskar Maria Grar. 
GREEN. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 

In a gallery of defamatory self-portraits Oskar Graf’s deserves a 
place. He tells us with gusto how he cheated, sponged, was false to 
his friends and lived as a pariah of the worst type. If he escaped 
major crime it was probably not from moral seruples. He began with 
a brutalising childhood; his father was a baker, who made murderous 
attacks on his family. He ran away from home, obtained a sum of 
money by a trick and went to Munich, where he starved, was initiated 
into vice, took part in revolutionary politics—though without under. 
standing them in the least—and wrote at an incredible speed plays, 
stories and poems in which he could persuade no one to take the 
slightest interest. Eventually he was obliged to take a job as a baker; 
but one night he suddenly ran amok and in a mad frenzy nearly killed 
a fellow-workman and smashed the premises. He fled to Berlin 
and lived there until the war broke out. In the army his insanity 
became more marked, and, after repeated punishments for offences 
against discipline, his idiotic behaviour was recognised for what it 
was and he was sent to an asylum. ‘Two years later he was discharged, 
returned to Munich, married, cadged and bilked more than ever, and 
again became a stupidly unprincipled hanger-on of the now active 
revolutionary movement. Up to this point his narrative has mainly 
a pathological interest; much of it, when it is not the ravings of 
delirium, is hysterical and crudely egotistic. But the account of 
the Bavarian revolution, confused though it is as regards motives, is 
remarkably vivid in its glimpses of street-fighting, public meetings 
and prison episodes, and at least throws light on something other than 
the author’s state of mind. 


Translated by Marcarer 


London Town. By J.B. Boorn. Werner Laurie. 


“With the face of London,’ Mr. Booth writes, ‘“‘ the spirit has 
changed.”’ He writes of London at the end of the last century, and 
most of his chapters are about music-halls, theatres, supper clubs, 
operas and showmen. Certainly this section of London has changed ; 
the music-halls have become American (or have disappeared), the 
theatres have shifted and changed, though in no special direction, 
the supper clubs have advanced a few hours and become night-clubs, 
and the only showman left in London is Mr. C. B. Cochran. London 
Town is a chapter of reminiscences, mostly theatrical. Mr. Booth 
recalls the old Empire, the Alhambra and the Savoy; Oscar Wilde, 
Tree, Irving, Clement Scott; Marie Lloyd and Lewis Waller; the 
casket presented by an Afghan prince to Queen Victoria, the old 
revelry of Earl’s Court and the White City, Sullivan’s first adventures 
with scene-painters and producers, the investigations of the Committee 
on Dog-Stealing, which sat in London. This is an amusing book 
and it contains anecdotes which have not been printed before. The 
illustrations, many of them from old cartoons, are excellent. Mr. 
Booth obviously knew London well at the time—indeed he still knows 
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= : culars of your endowment plan showing what income or cash : 
2 s: sum will be available for me. 2 say of 
: SRAUAG  aiaidiis econ cs ndwcaasion das suaiyed sus dddasa sanmawunebine Weaanenerenvece canes Achille Serre 
= : (Mr., Mrs., or Miss) : Service 
: S PID ssiancamiinsninannnriiniiisotoninitniaimenianinnmnincnaninaaiiial : 
: CRC NE NN odes ict scaccacaeuahscn co snsceensheose sn enscaneitasuean enemies ; 
: : MAES GOS: OE Wrath sia cacscccccisacdacacsesibess wiscassceconesscewatossontos : 
8 New Statesman, 13/4/29. : 


Mr. Ivor Novello: 


“T write to thank you for the prompt and 
satisfactory manner in which all my orders 
—both professional and private—for dyeing 
and cleaning have been carried out by your 


| sh 


Good clothes deserve fair treatment, and occasional cleaning 
and pressing in the ‘Achille Serre Way ” will, undoubtedly, 
keep them at their best. It is not expensive (only 6/6 for 
complete treatment of a Suit); it is convenient, we collect 
all orders within a few miles of a Branch, and we shall be 
pleased to send you our descriptive Booklet on request. 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works: 
Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17. 


Branches and Agencies almost Everywhere. 
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Have Yfolget! 


= memory of one of the world’s 
great women is being comme- 
morated and perpetuated through 
the Josephine Butler Memorial 
Fund. You are earnestly asked 
to help. 








Gifts to, and full information from 
THE BARONESS RAVENSDALE, | 
3, Deanery Sivect, Park Lane, London, W.1. 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER 


£40,000 APPEAL 
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SENSATIONAL CASE 


THE TRIUMPH OF RADIUM OVER RHEUMATISM. 





The Famous Authoress, Lilly Porthan, 
Relates Her Experience. 





““A small grey piece of flannel that looked like worn-out home- 
spun.” Thus begins the authoress in her account of her experiences 
of “ Radicura ” radium packs. She continues : 


So simple and unassuming is the external appearance of the cele- 
brated Radium pack “ Radicura.’”’ But it contains radium, which 
substance for the human body means health and strength. And, 
therefore, the pack is worth far more than gold or jewels. 


As I myself have been entirely cured of serious rheumatism in the 
joints by these packs, I wish to convince other sufferers of the wonderful 
and rapid paregoric qualities which the ‘‘ Radicura ”’ packs possess. 


A year ago I fell ill with severe pains, which began in both knees 
and quickly spread to all the joints of the body. The doctor declared 
that it was a most severe kind of rheumatism in the joints and very 
hard to cure. Medicines, compresses, electricity, nothing relieved or 
helped. The pains were horrible. The joints had become much 
inflamed, and I could not in the slightest degree move the left arm and 
the right leg. New ointments, new compresses. All in vain! 


Every day I had fever, and the heart weakened through waking and 
pains. A burning headache gave me a presentiment that the rheuma- 
tism had already reached so high up. The sight became bad, and even 
the eyes ached, so that I saw everything as through a red mist. I had 
myself lost all hope. Then I heard something spoken of that was sure 
to cure. Just as a drowning person will clutch at even the weakest 
support, so I did at the new remedy which would be sure to cure me. 
It was ordered and it came. 


I must admit that it was with a feeling of great disappointment, 
almost of contempt, that I examined the plain Spartan piece of flannel 
which was called ** Radicura,”’ and which would for certain restore me 
to health. 


There on the sick-table was standing a considerable collection of 
proud jars containing expensive ointments, bottles of strong-smelling 
and richly coloured liquids, and patent tablets in neat glass tubes. 
These had not helped at all. And now the small radium pack was 
going to show them all what it could do. 


It was placed on the most affected knee. And I waited. After 
about half an hour I fell asleep. When I woke up, after having slept 
for three hours, the pain in the knee had grown considerably less and 
the fever had disappeared. The pack was placed on the shoulder. 
Two days later I could move as I liked the arm which had hitherto 
been stiff, and no pain was to be felt in it any more. Now I knew that 
it was the little pack which had brought me relief in my illness. I 
ordered a larger one. And thanks to these two packs I got quite well, 
so that, after having used the same night and day for four weeks I had 
no more pains whatever, and slept excellently. And my sight has 
grown much stronger since I have worn the pack on the forehead during 
the night. It was the radium, that wonderful substance, which 
soothed and cured. 


(Signed) LILLY PORTHAN. 


So much for the authoress. But it is not only against Rheumatism 
or its numerous forms that “* Radicura ” has proved its unique healing 
effect, but also against Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Insomnia, 
and other diseases which have their origin in defective metabolism. 
Our imposing collection of testimonials from persons in all ranks of 
society and in different countries bears witness to this. 


Every “‘ Radicura ” bears a sealed certificate, signed by an eminent 
Government Geologist, attesting its Radio-activity. 


It can be kept in the house for years and used again and still retain 
its activity. The ‘“ Radicura’’ material may be purchased for a few 
shillings upwards, according to size. 


Radicura may be obtained through Army and Navy Stores, Harrods, 
Barkers, Selfridges, Whiteleys, and leading cash chemists. But 
wherever or whenever you intend to make your purchase you should 
read the free booklet, so cut out and post the coupon to-day to Radicura- 
Radiwoll, Ld., 53, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Coupon for Free Booklet. 


Kindly send me a copy of your Free Book on Radicura. 


ee | 


204. (3d. unsealed envelope will do.) Please write clearly. 





it well—and our chief complaint is that he has taken London to mean 
the West End. Incidentally the price of his book is also rather 


exclusive. 
The Great Winding Road. By Otiver G. Pike, F.R.S., F.R.P.S.,, 
M.B.0.U. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Lorp 


MontaGuE OF Beauuievu. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Pike writes about “ nature’s stage’: ‘‘ The most exciting plays 
are acted ; the players go through hairbreadth escapes, and the moment 
after the curtain drops, they go on with their everyday work.” There 
is too much in this book about ‘* nature’s stage,” which according to 
Mr. Pike can be observed by the motorist who docs not leave his car, 
Mr. Pike seems to have observed a good deal of the habits of linnets, 
stoats, squirrels and owls, and other creatures—without ever leaving 
his car! He is, indeed, a spokesman for the motorist. His book 
gives quite pleasant descriptions of bird and animal life, and it is 
impossible that he can have made these observations from a Car, 
Why on earth he should have invented this fiction we cannot say, 
Motorists may be flattered by the thought that they will be able to 
see a great deal without effort, but they will be disappointed if they 
expect to see as much as Mr. Pike has seen. The motor car Is not yet, 
as Mr. Pike seems to suggest, a part of nature, and birds and animals 
do not cluster round it to be observed. The Great Winding Road is, 
however, a readable, though somewhat elementary, description of 
natural scenes. The title, and various attempts in the text to keep 
people to the roads, may be disregarded. 


The Adventures of Joseph Andrews. By Henry Fievpinc. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by J. PAuL pE Castro. Scholartis 
Press. 21s. ; 

This new edition of Joseph Andrews (‘brother to the illustrious 
Pamela”’) is admirably produced and edited. Fielding’s original two 
volumes have become one, and though the book is rather large, it is 
not so bulky that one could not read it comfortably in a chair or 
even lying in bed (this is a severe test of books). The print is large 
and well spaced; there are none of those rather precious woodcuts 
which are fashionable now in reprints of eighteenth-century novels, 
the only illustration being a photograph of the posthumous bust of 

Fielding by W. F. Woodington. Mr. de Castro’s Introduction and 

Notes run to over seventy pages, and they are learned and entertaining. 

The quotations from writers of the period, which throw light on the 

text, are an admirable addition to a book which Hazlitt once described, 

rather suprisingly, as ‘‘a perfect piece of statistics of its kind.” 


The Dancing Beggars. By E. Brerr Younc. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

When will writers of mystery-crime stories understand that one of 
the major essentials of their craft is so to construct their plots that 
the intelligent reader, at some time or another during the recital of 
the story, has reason to suspect—if only for a moment and en passant— 
the real culprit? Here, for instance, is a story, otherwise unusually 
well told, packed with incidents and real people, which is spoiled by 
the impossibility of conjecturing the motive for its crime or of 
suspecting the person who commits it. The story deals with the violent 
death of a mysterious millionaire whose yacht has put in at a Cornish 
fishing-village. and with the many false clues that lead the professional 
and amateur detectives astray. 


Paying Guests. By FE. F. Benson. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

The author of Dodo is here seen in an unfamiliar role, as the quiet 
observer of a group of middle-class people living in a private hotel 
at an English Spa. Some are there for their health, among them a 
Christian Scientist, who takes the waters to oblige her husband, but 
ascribes all the benefits they confer to her refusal to acknowledge 
pain, further than to take a taxi when it really hurts. Some are in 
rude health and make the hotel their headquarters. There is little 
of Mr. Benson, the castigator of the smart, to be discovered in these 
pages, which are devoted to a kindly humour and gentle ridicule 
of the more harmless snobberies indulged in by men and women 
leading trivial and hampered lives. It is quite an agreeable book 
and one that is easily read. 


About Motoring 
SAVING LIVES 


HE casualty list of the roads is assuming enormous propor- 

l tions, and nobody has any very radical or plausible 
remedy to propound. Statesmen in authority continue 

to construct gigantic arterial roads, which appear to produce just 
as large and regular a crop of accidents as any other kind of road, 
if it is really possible to compare them with such old-fashioned 
highways as bits of the through route from Salisbury to Exeter. 
Hodge and Giles, seated in solemn conclave as rural authorities, 
usually vote for leaving all the dangerous corners unimproved, 
on the ground that “ them ’ere danged motorists ‘ull only go faster 
if us eases the corners.” The Home Secretary dallies with the 
idea of “road guards,” who generally tend to develop into 
agents provocateurs, and breed an ill spirit between the public and 
thelaw. Biologists have been heard to say that fast motoring and 


dangerous roads merely usurp the function originally performed 
by the sabretoothed tiger, and eliminate the unfit. 
the slaughter continues. 


Meanwhile, 
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The Labour Party 
Needs Money! 


In the past the Labour Party has depended for its 
finances almost completely upon the accumulated 
pence of the working people who believe in its 
principles and work for its success. A few faithful 
friends of ampler means have generously assisted its 
special efforts. 

In this way the Party fought three General Elections 
within two years—October, 1922, December, 1923, 
and October, 1924—but it is entering the coming 
General Election Campaign under the disablements 
temporarily inflicted by the Conservative Govern- 
ment’s Trade Union Act and the widespread 
depression that has followed the Government’s 
industrial policy. 

The Party has no Peerages, no coronets, no honours 
it can promise for financial considerations. 

It appeals to all people of good will who realise the 
crippling disadvantages the wealth and newspaper 
influence of the other Parties impose upon the Labour 
Party to help it to face the coming fight. 

The Party is going to give every man and woman 
on the register an opportunity of electing a Labour 
Government with power behind it, and it asks every 
well-wisher to send a contribution to its ‘“ Bid for 
Power ”’ Fund. 


THE LABOUR 








PARTY NEEDS MONEY! 





Cheques, Notes, Cash or Orders for Pounds, Shillings 
or Pence should be sent to the Labour Party, 
Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W. 1. 
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- a secret blend 
of rare 
tobaccos | 








LAMBERT & BUTLER'S 


WAVERLEY 


MIXTURE 


ORIGINAL BLEND SCOTT BLEND 


VOi¢ 1/02 Pe 


'SSUED BY THE ImPERIaL TOBACCO CO.{OF CREAT BRITAIN AND IRELANO), LVO. 
WA.3993 
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. .. and these will be the 
future citizens of the 
Empire 


Since its formation in 
1884 the National 


Society for the Preven- 


tion of Cruelty’ to 
Children has been privi- 
leged to help 


Nearly 4 Million ill-treated 
little ones 


Do not leave these hapless mites to 
grow up cowed—and therefore cun- 
ning, callous—and therefore brutal, 
ill-nourished—and therefore of weak 
physique—a burden on their fellows 
instead of proudly entering their 
rightful heritage as upholders and 
builders of Empire. 


The 
N.S.P.C.C. 


Large gifts and small gratefully received by WILLIAM 
J. ELLIOTT, Director, N.S.P.C.C., Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 
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Small Advertisements in 
THE New STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the 
constant service of all readers. It is estimated that 
at least 40,000 men and women read each issue 
of THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
smal] announcements, Here is a list of some of 
the classifications which suggest themselves :-— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 
WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, 
CONCERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 
MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR 
WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) Is. 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about twelve words). Series Rates: per line per inser- 
tion 18. 6d. for 13, 18. 4d. for 26, or 1s. 2d. for 52 insertions. 
Box Numbers should include one line for the office address. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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There are two maxims which may protect the compassionate 
owner from killing anybody, pending the arrival of some reformer 
of genius to show us how to protect ourselves against ourselves. 
The first is never to go really fast, except upon a road which is 
demonstrably empty. Not many accidents are due to genuinely 
high speed. But many motor cycles and quite a number of 
modern cars at not too high a price are capable of 70-80 m.p.h. 
The man who owns such a projectile wishes to sample its paces. 
There are very few places in this country where such speeds can 
be safely attained for more than a few hundred yards at a time. 
Consequently, the speed maniac is apt to take risks at high 
speed; to assume that there are no gates or hidden bylanes 
behind an innocuous-looking hedge; to gamble on the road 
beyond a slight bend being clear; or, if it should not be clear, to 
gamble on his being able to avoid any obstruction, or to stop in 
time. My own narrowest escapes from a violent death (usually 
with somebody else at the wheel) have invariably occurred under 
such circumstances, when any decent man will automatically 
put his own car into a hedge or wall, rather than ram some other 
vehicle which has been endangered by his own criminal folly. 


* oa * 


The second essential maxim is to go a great deal slower than most 
people travel in ordinary provincial and suburban traffic. With 
the exception of Paris, London possesses the most sophisticated 
traffic in Europe—I exclude America. Paris traffic is faster and 
perhaps more highly skilled; but it is much less disciplined. In 
London a motor driver, a cyclist, a horse-driver, or a pedestrian 
can usually be trusted to do the right thing—very quickly and 
very skilfully. The speed with which an ordinary Londoner 
reacts to a lightning traffic emergency is remarkable; and part 
at least of the credit attaches to the Metropolitan police, who have 
made drivers realise that laws and bylaws must be obeyed, and 
have achieved this without any bullying and with the minimum 
of prosecutions. The London driver (or walker) visits a suburb, 
a provincial city or a provincial town, and assumes that the local 
traffic is a miscroscopic section cut out of London traffic. He is 
entirely in error; this assumption is fallacious and perilous. He 
may encounter practically the equivalent of London conditions 
in a few country towns, notably Brighton. In others, he will 
soon realise, if he uses his wits, that conditions are fundamentally 
different. The iocal police very possibly exercise little or no 
control of motor traffic. The pedestrians indulge in day dreams 
as they wander about the fairway. The cyclists may be tolerably 
ignorant of the rule of the road, and give no traffic signals. 


* * * 


For my sins I wandered into such a town this Easter. Mercifully, 
the behaviour of the local charabane drivers scandalised me 
profoundly before I had penetrated to the centre of the town, 
and made me unusually careful. Within twenty-four hours I 
escaped three charges of manslaughter by as many feet; and if 
I had killed all three people under the eyes of a London point 
policeman, he would have instructed his station superintendent 
that I was not to blame, and that no charge should be brought 
against me by the police. In the first case I was driving up a 
quiet broad street just clear of a cyclist, who was hugging the 
kerb just ahead ; he turned at right angles across my bows without 
a look round or a signal; and he only survives because I was 
driving far slower than the typical London traffic speed, and 
possessed Vauxhall brakes. In the second instance I was passing 
a pickup point for motorbus passengers in a very wide street, 
deserted except for three motorbuses, standing with engines 
stopped at their pickup. As I cleared the last bus, a young mother, 
carrying a baby, decided that it was a propitious moment to 
scuffle across the street at the double. She emerged from behind 
the last bus without the semblance of a glance up the road; and 
she survives for the same reasons as the cyclist survives. In the 
third hairbreadth escape I was passing a stationary saloon car, 
when the owner—apparently in a single action—flung open his 
offside door, and leapt out into the road just as my bonnet was 
level with his rear door. No Londoner would have been guilty 
of any of these bétises ; and nobody, driving a car at the sort of 
speed which London owners affect and London police encourage, 
could possibly have missed any of these people. I register 
gratitude for the fact that I am not now negotiating with an 
insurance company, three police authorities, and three bereaved 
families. But most of the gratitude is really ascribable to one 
of my basic motoring principles, viz., that in provincial and 
suburban traffic one should normally behave as if most drivers 
and all pedestrians were born fools, instead of assuming (as in 
London) that 999 people out of every 1,000 will automatically 
do the correct thing. In practice this means slowing down to 
about fifteen miles per hour, keeping the brakes in perfect adjust- 
ment, poising the right foot perpetually close to the brake pedal, 
and never under any circumstances permitting oneself to be 
distracted by a beautiful lady, whether on the sidewalk or on the 
other half of the front cushion. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


LTHOUGH there is not much doing in the markets, the 
past week has not been uneventful. The terms of the 
wireless and cable merger have been published. Marconi 

shareholders receive a much larger proportion than those in the 
cable companies of the “A” and “ B” Ordinary, constituting 
the equity of the business, and there will be trouble arising from 
the proposed distribution to holders of the £1 Participating 
Preference and the £1 Ordinary, which rank identically with the 
10s. Ordinary shares, except that upon the additional 10s. they 
will receive only 5} per cent. Preference shares. It is provided 
that not more than 25 per cent. of the issued shares of any class 
in Cables and Wireless, Limited (which is the clumsy name of 
the combine), may be held by foreigners. It is interesting, 
en passant, to note that practically all the companies which 
are making these restrictions are those owning businesses formed 
by persons of foreign nationality or origin. The fall in the price 
of copper has been made into a sensation, but it was high time 
that the daily rise was stopped. With copper at 20 cents a Ib. 
(at the time of writing it is well over 22 cents), the producing 
companies are making fortunes, and a purchase now of Miami 
Copper at about $44 and Nevada Consolidated at about $47 
should be profitable from the income point of view alone, quite 
apart from the likelihood of capital appreciation. Whilst 
speculative shares are weak, investment stocks, including British 
Government loans, display firmness. This might at first sight 
appear noteworthy in view of the increasing belief on the Stock 
Exchange of a Labour victory at the General Election, but the 
Financial Times a short time ago (February 22, 1929) published 
the following useful reminder : 
From the Stock Exchange point of view, investment was better 
off, in its prices, after Mr. MacDonald formed his Cabinet than 
during the latter part of the previous Administration. 


* * * 


The General Motors Company’s purchase of a large interest 
(not the entirety, as might be inferred from the press reports) 
of the Opel Car factory near Frankfort-on-Main, is an event of 
considerable importance, as is shown by the purchase price of 
$30 millions. The Opel plant is responsible for about 45 per 
cent. of German car production, its works are said to be as up to 
date as the best-equipped American works, and the company 
employs about 12,000 people. In a speech to some of the General 
Motors’ employees in Germany, Mr. Sloan, the President of that 
company, indicated that it was proposed to utilise the American 
system of rapid turnover and tremendous sales of second-hand 
cars at prices as low as $100 (£20) in order to popularise motor 
transport and private car ownership in Europe. High prices 
and taxation were the principal obstacles to the spread of owner- 
ship of cars, and by the method indicated he believed it could 
be overcome. It may be taken for granted, also, that the 
Americans will encourage the purchase of cars on the instalment 
system, with the result, no doubt, that they will really be 
advancing money to European consumers to pay for the cars 
they manufacture, thus increasing in the aggregate Europe’s 
debt to America, 

* * * 


The Atlantic and Pacific International Corporation, an 
American investment trust formed in June of last year, has issued 
its first report, which is interesting, as it contains particulars as 
to the composition of its investments. These comprised 111 


different securities and were spread over twelve countries. The 
geographical distribution of the investments was as follows :— 
Per cent. 
United States and Canada... es ° . 40°1 
Germany = se ee wa (ie 13°0 
England .. hes . es oe 2°9 
Sweden ee ee 2°4 
Hungary ee ae 2°0 
Austria ‘i 1°9 
France ‘ 1°8 
Japan oe ° 1°8 
Italy - es : 1:0 
Roumania a pe ~s a oa °5 
Holland .. ~ ae ee we ae °3 
Jugoslavia ws we ae ae a 
Cash and call loans ° Pe 32°2 


It is significant that Canada is grouped with the United States 
as one unit. Of the total investments, bonds and preferred 
stocks (grouped together) account for 48°9 per cent., of which 
14°4 per cent. were government stocks, 12°9 per cent. industrial 
and 11°4 per cent. public utilities, banks accounting for 5°8 pet 
cent. and transportation 4°4 per cent. Common stocks amounted 


to 51°1 per cent., of which industrial undertakings accounted for 
34°4 per cent., transportation 7°1 per cent., public utilities 
5°8 per cent., and banks and other financial institutions 3°8 per 
A. Emit DAVIES. 


cent. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVEST- 
MENT TRUST LIMITED 


The Fifth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the First 
Co-operative Investment Trust, Limited, was held at Kings- 
way Hall, London, on 5th April, 1929, some 900 members and 
friends being present. 

Alderman A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. (the chairman), presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: For the fifth year in succession, we have been 
able to maintain the dividend at 7 per cent., but some of you 
may have wondered whether this would have been possible on 
this occasion, if we had not brought into the Revenue Account 
for the current half-year the Dividend Equalisation Reserve 
of £6,500. 





7 PER CENT. EARNED. 

The answer is that if we had taken credit for accrued divi- 
dends up to the hilt we could still pay the 7 per cent. and add 
slightly to the carry-forward, without trenching upon the 
Dividend Equalisation Reserve, but, as stated in the Report, 
we have decided to adopt a more conservative policy in the 
matter of taking credit for accrued dividend. As to capital, 
out of the profits on sales made during the half-year, we have 
been able to increase the Investment Reserve by £5,000, 
bringing that up to the round figure of £40,000, and are able 
to state that on the basis of middle market prices at 31st 
January last, the aggregate value of the investments was in 
excess of the amount at which they stand in the balance sheet. 


CAPITAL INTACT. 


This means that our capital, the reserves and carry-forward 
(the last two aggregating £78,028) are more than intact. 
You will observe that of our total investments of a book value 
of £1,890,693 5s. 5d., less than 4} per cent. were unquoted. 

As I have told you on previous occasions, some people are 
of the opinion that it will be impossible for us to continue 
dividends at the high rate of 7 per cent. per annum. Well, we 
have managed it thus far, although the margin of income over 
the amount necessary to pay that amount is slight. As most 
of you have read in the “ Rainy Day,” we propose in future 
that the distribution for the first half of each financial year 
shall be an interim dividend of 3 per cent. instead of 3} per 
cent. ; this will bring us into line with the usual procedure of 
investment trusts and most important companies, of paying 
a smaller interim dividend and a larger final dividend in 
respect of the second half of the financial year. If, as I hope, 
the dividend for the second half of the year is 4 per cent., the 
total for the year will be 7 per cent. as heretofore. 


POPULAR PREFERENCE SHARES. 

The popularity of our 5 per cent. (54 per cent. if retained a 
certain period) withdrawable Preference shares is helpful to 
us, for, while providing a higher rate of interest than can be 
obtained elsewhere with the same degree of safety and facilities 
for withdrawal, they represent relatively cheap capital to us. 
It will not always be possible to obtain this highly desirable 
means of investing temporary moneys, for one of the regula- 
tions governing the issue of the Preference shares is that they 
may never exceed one-fourth of the capital of the Trust. 
These Preference shares are now being taken up even faster 
than the Ordinary shares, so that the moment will arrive 
when it will only be possible to issue more Preference provided 
that three times that amount of Ordinary is being taken up. 

We propose to effect various economies, one of which is the 
reduction in the Directors’ remuneration, which, in spite of 
the violent protests you may be expected to make, will, no 
doubt, be carried. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Ernest Martin, F.C.LS., 
and carried unanimously. 

_The formal business was followed by a lecture by Mr. 
Norman Angell on “‘ Economics and the Plain Man.” 





Copies of the Report and Accounts, with full list 
of investments, and of the Trust’s quarterly publi- 
cation, “ The Rainy Day,’ may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the First Co-operative Investment Trust 
Limited, 25 Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 











COMPANY MEETING 


NORWICH UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


EXPANSION OF BUSINESS. 

The 121st annual general meeting of the Norwich Union Life Insur- 
surance Society was held on Tuesday, oth April, at Norwich. 

Mr. Michael Falcon, who presided, said (in part) : 

The alteration of the French parity gave the impression that they 
had written less new business than in the previous year, but that was not 
so. Had the franc remained at the old parity and had they given 
their new business figures for the French business on that basis, their 
total new business would have been £10,712,000. They had had a 
healthy expansion in their home business by £345,000, and in their 
Dominion business, which was greater by £272,000, and in all three 
classifications—home, Dominion and foreign—the number of policies 
written had been increased by 1,578, and their average policy worked 
out at £612; their home policy average was £670. 

They had written the substantial new business of £8,143,000, of 
which all the life business had been subject to medical examination and 
the closest scrutiny by their medical directors. He made a point of 
that because it showed that in the face of strenuous competition the 
public still appreciated the security of placing its business with a 
mutual office that took every precaution to write only the best class 
and to effect that selection which was necessary to eliminate serious 
loss by early claims, for, although their rate in the year under review 
was higher at 69 per cent. of the expectedclaims, that increase was for 
the most part due to the payment of claims on policies of long standing. 
Their average for the previous three years was 58 per cent. 

It was customary at these meetings to be able to point to an increase 
in their funds in a year of about £2,000,000, but this year they had to 
be content with only a small increase, due to certain adjustments. 
Nevertheless, during the year they had had to invest over £3,000,000, 
derived from new money and repayments, which they had been success- 
ful in placing, half in mortgages and half in Stock Exchange securities 
distributed in the various countries in which they operated, at an 
average rate of interest of £5 14s. 11d. per cent. gross.. The directors 
were still able to maintain a net rate of interest on all their funds, 
invested and uninvested, of £5 os. 3d. per cent., which was £2 Ios. 3d. 
over their valuation rate of £2 Ios., and that, in itself, constituted 
a contribution of £500,000 to the other sources of profit. 

Their new business showed an expense ratio of 60-85 per cent. of the 
new premiums and 6-08 per cent. of renewals, or a level expense ratio 
of 14°65 per cent., which was 1-15 per cent. less than that of the 
previous year. The level expense ratio in 1913 was 15°09 per cent. 
That reduction had been achieved by avoiding all unnecessary expense. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


A Reminder! 


Brothers Goss Copy -writing 


COMPETITION 


Closing date — April 22 


Many advertisements in the press now attain a high literary 
standard. The Goss Competition provides a practical test 
for those who believe that they have the ability to write 
effective “ copy.” 

Full particulars were published in The New Statesman of 
March 9 (p. 705), and a copy of the advertisement may be 
obtained upon request from T. GOSS & CO., Tailors for 
Gentlemen, 15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1. 























£1,200 is required every week for maintenance. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP “27” 


exist to give poor boys and girls a chance in life, and to 
help them to become good and useful men and women, 


FUNDS URGENIrILY NEEDED 


£36 will keep a Girl one Year in one of our Girls’ Homes, 

£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 

£75 will give a Boy a chance of One Year in the Train- 
ing Ship ‘“‘ Arethusa.” 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY. Viscountess Lascelles. 
FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 

CONNAUGHT. 

President : H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H, CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON, 
Chairman of “‘ Arethusa”’ Committee: 

HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 

Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
When responiing please mention ‘‘ New Statesman.”’ 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


TO LET AND FOR SALE 





(GREY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BLOEMFONTEIN, 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH. 

Applications are invited for the above-mentioned post. 

Salary : £650 per annum, rising after two years’ service by annual 
increments of £25 to {900 per annum plus relative local allowance. 

Duties commence 7th August or as soon as possible thereafter. _ 

Applications, together with copies of testimonials, etc. (all in 
duplicate), giving full particulars regarding age, qualifications, ex- 
perience, also recent health certificate, should reach The Registrar, 
Grey University College, not later than May 25th. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 
The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the following 
posts, vacant September, 1929 :— 
Demonstrator in Physics; 
Demonstrator in Zoology ; 
Assistant part-time in English Language ; 
Demonstrator in Inorganic and Physical Chemistry. 
Salary : full-time £250, rising to £300; 
part-time £125, rising to £150. 
Last date for receiving applications, Saturday, 4th May. 
The posts are open to men and women equally. 
For further information apply the Secretary. 








U.C, require Research Assistant. Some knowledge of economics 
e essential and actual experience of research work desirable. Salary, {250 per 
annum, rising to £300. Applications to be marked “‘ Research,” and must be sent 


in to the Secretary, T.U.C., Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1, not later 
than 2oth April, 1929. 





AGENCY 


"THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses and 
Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 0658. 
Registrar :—Miss Cicety C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 








TRAINING CENTRE 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of G astics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 








STUDENTSHIPS. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


The University will shortly proceed to award two University Post- 
graduate Travelling Studentships, each of the value of {275 for one 
year, and two Post-graduate Studentships of the value of £150. The 
Studentships are open to both Internal and External Graduates of the 
University. Applications (on a prescribed form) must reach the Princi- 
pal Officer, University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7 (from 
whom further particulars can be obtained), not later than May tst, 1929. 











SCHOLARSHIPS 


MEL HILL SCHOOL. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on the 16th, 17th and 18th May, 
when several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for 
competition to Candidates between the ages of 12 and 144 years. 
Emoluments of a nominal value are attached to these Scholarships ; 
such emoluments may be increased at the discretion of the Governors 
up toa maximum of £120 per annum according to (1) the standard of 
attainment of any Candidate and the promise shown by him, and 
(2) the financial position of the parents. 

The Ifor Owen Scholarship of £55 per annum, open in the first 
instance to boys of the principality of Wales, will also be offered for 
competition. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be accepted for 
admission to the School without further examination, provided that 
their work is of sufficient merit. 


For further information apply to the BURSAR, Mill Hill School, 
London, N.W. 7. 
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EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts.— Western 4948, 


CORNWALL. Furnished house to let. Close to sea. Long or 


short period. Three guineas weekly till end of May.—Mrs. JoserH Crayton, 
Trescore, St. Merryn, Padstow, Cornwall. 








OTSWOLDS, in lovely secluded valley, 600 feet up. 
comfortably furnished 5-roomed cottage. 
moderate, long let.—Box 497, THE 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ye ce Furnished cottage. Delightful situation on moor; 
2 sitting, 6 bedrooms, bath (h. & c.), indoor sanitation, garage. To let, 3 months 
or less, May-July.—Miss VaTWELL, Thornworthy, Chagford. 


Artist’s 
Large garden, orchard, wood. Rent 
EW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 














OR SALE, £850. Solidly built old stone cottage. Perfect order; 


8 rooms, offices, etc. S. aspect. 13 miles Oxford. 34 Charlbury. — Owner, 
Walnut Tree Cottage, Ramsden, Charlbury. 


MALL furnished office to let. Near Fleet Street. Telephone 


extension if desired. Rent, £52. Quarterly lease.—Box 499, THE New STATEsmay, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 








ANTED to rent, quite small unfurnished cottage, within 30 miles 


London; !ow rent. Two ladies.—Box 498, Tut New Statrsman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 





Fo SALE, country cottage with 5 acres; sunny position, fine view. 
Modern, well-built, labour-saving; large sitting-room, loggia, kitchen, two good 
bedrooms, bath, etc. Could be enlarged. Garage. Sixty-feet poultry house, 


150 fruit trees; garden, etc. Freehold, {1,200 or nearest offer—Harrison, Linton, near 
Ross-on-Wye, 


ERKS, Blewbury. To be let unfurnished, charming Old Eliza- 
bethan Cottage with oak beams, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception, kitchen, etc, 
Large old-world garden, Garage. Rent, £65 per annum.—BucKLanpD & Sons, 

154 Friar Street, Reading. 
ELSIZE Park (near Tube). Pleasant unfurnished rooms, vacant 


March 25th, 14/- (top floor), 21/-, 25/-. Use bath, garden, ee 493, THE 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 


ARGE and beautiful room to let unfurnished, S.S.E., over garden, 
25s. Also one suitable studio (13 ft. by 18 ft.), 15s. 6d.—E. B., 22 Belsize Avenue. 
ART GALLERY 
| Camaro GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 1o—6. 


(1) ETHELBERT WHITE, “ The Seasons.” 
(2) E. J. BURRA, First Exhibition, 




















SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opzry Symes, Esg., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 
The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close te 
Open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 


niversities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN, 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. Entire 
charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. The teaching 

is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods of modem 

education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mitprep Stee.e. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M, Spencer, 1x1 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level). Boarding school for Girls, ro to 18 years. 
Montessori ag for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘* New Ideals in Education’’ applied. Individual time tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 


Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PrinciPaL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL,  Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a s; ture. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 


fine old gr ds by H tead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
JoszrH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


©; F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, MA. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet above 
sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, Surrey. 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 
of the Huddersfield High School. The aim uf the School is to develop the charactef, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self: 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The gi be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s 

is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its ow? 
grounds of 15 acres. 


AMBRIDGE—The Perse School. Founded A.D. 1615. Head 
master: H. A. Wootton, M.A., B.Sc. Boarding and Day School for Boys, giving 

a Public School Education in close proximity to the University and paying special 
attention to individual needs. Exceptional facilities for the study of languages, ancient 
and modern, and of science. Preparatory Department for Junior Boys, O.1.C., Scouts, 


etc. School House in grounds of 6 acres ; Playing Fields, 28 acres.—Apply Headmaster, 
Perse School House. 



































thoroughly up-to-date school for boys and girls ages 10-18. 
Initiative encouraged; individual attention; ideal place. 
GrinsrEap, Sussxx, 


Great Fetcourts, East 





Vilk 
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